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COLUMBUS. 


REV. JAMES YEAMES. 


Through the mists of the years we see him, 
The Admiral bold and brave; 
His compass a faith heroic, 
As he sails o’er the trackless wave. 
His beacon a hope undying, 
Shining with quenchless glow, 
‘* There’s a glorious land ‘neath the setting sun, 
I shall stand on its shores, I know.”’ 
Witb bis eye on the star of duty 
And his hand on the steadfast helm, 
Right on he sailed! 
While the bitter tongue of the mocker railed, 
And the craven heart of the coward failed, 
He sailed right on. 
Right on to the wealth and beauty 
Of the New World’s wondrous realm; 
The prize he won, 
* * . * * * 
By the eye of faith we behold Thee, 
O Jesus, our Captain true! 


Through the veiling skies Thou hast soared away, | 


Far above the o’er-arching blue. 
From Calvary’s mount and from Olivet’s crest, 
Thou hast passed to prepare Thy people’s rest, 
And thither Thou’lt bring them, too. 


There's a glorious land 'neath the setting sun, 
I shall stand on its shores, I know ! 


With Faith es our compass, guiding, 
And Hope as a beacon-light, 
Right on we sail! 
O’er the unkncwn seas of this changing time, 
To the far off land and the home sublime, 
We sail right on! 
Right on, till at anchor riding, 
The New Wor tp 8 shores we sight, 


And heaven is won! 
But now they desire a better country. that Is, a heave 
called their God; 
HEBREWS 11: 16 


eniy; 


for He 


wherefore God is not ashamed to be 


hath prepared for them a city.” 





whe Outlook. 


The achievement of the man whom, four 
centuries ago, Portugal's king tried basely to 
cheat, whose scheme to reach the Indies by 
sailing west was derided by the wisest men in 
Spain, whose ships, granted after years of 
patient waiting, even the criminals of Palos 
were unwilling to man, was, last week, cele- 
brated in nearly every village of the Iberian 
peninsula — the Spanish part at least — with 
almost extravagant festivities. Copies of 
his frail caravels are on their way to this 
country to illustrate his daring, and to be ex- 
hibited in connection with an Exposition, 
which, while it commemorates, bis work and 
the wonderful progress that has followed it, 
will excel every previous attempt of the kind 
in its magnitude, richness and variety. 
Whatever view we may take of Columbus — 
and he certainly was no saint-— though it 
may be true that his discovery was the 
merest ‘‘ accident” or ‘* blunder,” and that 
he himself died in ignorance of having found 
a new world—a world previously found by 
the Northmen — yet there are certain majes- 
tic facts which no disparagement can dis- 
count: It was Columbus, and no other, who 
sailed to the west, and sailed on, till land 
was reached; it was Columbus who began to 
colonize that land; and it was,from the mo- 
ment when his supreme idea, cherished 
through eighteen weary years of opposition 
and rebuff, was proved to be practically true, 
that the history of the New World begins. 





An epitome of that complex history, includ- 
ing many races and covering a vast stretch 
of time, may be read in the Columbian Ex- 
position at Chicago, whose elaborate cere- 
monies of ‘‘ dedication’? will occur the pres- 
ent week. As public attention will be called 
to these exercises, we take the opportunity 
to throw together a few statements which 
will give a general idea of what sight-seers 
may expect when the opening occurs in May 
next. The grounds of the Exposition, consist- 
ing of Jackson Park and the Midway Plais- 
ance, are seven miles south of Chicago city 
hall, have a water front on Lake Michigan of 
one and a half miles, and, lacking hills and 
other relieving features, have been made 
pleasing by a liberal use of artificial water- 
ways, giving them a Venetian effect, and a 
picturesque wooded island located in the 
centre of the Park. The entire area devoted 
to Exposition purposes will include 685 acres. 
Seventy of the buildings are well under way 
in the work of construction and some fifty 
more will be erected. One of these, built for 
manufactures and liberal arts, will occupy 31 
acres, a space nearly as large as Boston Com- 
mon, while its extreme height will be only 11 
feet lower than the shaft on Bunker Hill. 
It is claimed that the buildings of the present 
Exposition will cover with their roofs not 
Only as many acres as those of Philadelphia 
and Paris combined, but sixty acrgs more. 
To describe these buildings and their group- 
ing, and their contents, would require many 
volumes, 








It is no longer concealed that the days of 
Mrs. Harrison, the wife of the President, are 
numbered. For eight months she has been 
suffering from pulmonary tubercular disease, 
which has made steady and fatal progress in 
spite of.every effort to combat it. Her re- 


moval to Loon Lake, N. Y., last summer, did 
not prove beneficial. While there she under- 
went several operations for the removal of 
fluid in the chest cavity. Since she was borne 
back to Washington she has been steadily 
sinking, and, at present writing, is simply 
lingering between life aud death. The strain 
| upon the President of this domestic sorrow is 
| apparent to all who see him. He spends as 
much time as possible at the bedside of the 
|sufferer. It is needless to say that the sym- 
| pathy of the whole country is with its chief 
magistrate in these hours of sore trial, and 
with the precious life that is so swiftly slip- 
ping away. 








The Episcopalians continued their sessions 
in Baltimore last week, and the Congrega- 
tionalists opened their Triennial Council in 
Minneapolis. In the former body much 
progress was made. Final action was taken 
on the Prayer Book revision. A memorial 
asking for the authorization of the use of 
the Revised Version of the Scriptures was 
unfavorably reported upon by the committee 
to whom it had been referred. The matter 
| will come up again. The establishment of a 
|central Episcopal college was discussed. It 
was decided to make no change in the name 
of the church. A joint committee was ap- 
pointed to revise the church constitution and 
At Minneapolis Dr. A. H. Quint 
| was elected moderator. Dr. G. N. Lamson, 
of. St. Johnsbury, preached the sermon. 
| Among the resolutions thus far passed was 
|one excluding Presbyterian ministers as pas- 
| tors from Congregational pulpits. The sec- 
| retary reported the number of churches to be 
5,000, with a membership of 329,000, The 
| topics to be discussed by this Council on the 
| basis of reports are the Missionary Work, the 
Improvement of Public Worship, Christian 
; Unity, Sunday Observance, Marriage and 


| Divorce, and others. 











| canons. 





THE SUPREME WORK OF THE 
COLLEGE. 


PRESIDENT MERRILL EDWARDS GATES, LL, D- 


HAT the supreme work of the college 
must concern itself with the intellectual 
powers of young men, goes without saying. 
If a piece of work is to be honest, it must 
meet the conditions which it professes to 
meet. Since the college is pre-eminently a 
place for the development of intellectual 
power, no college can honestly wear the name 
which does not concern itself primarily, con- 
tinuously and strenuously with the intellect- 
ual life of itsstudents. The Christian college 
is not an exception to this general rule. The 
higher the Christian purpose of those who 
are interested in the Christian college, the 
stronger the obligation upon them to keep 
high the standards of scholarship, the ideals 
of scholarly attainment, at that college. No 
graver danger threatens the higher education 
in our land than subtly assails it when Chris- 
tian people advocate the 
Lowering of the Standards of Intellectual Life 
and of scholarly work at a Christian college 
in order that larger numbers of good but 
incapable young men may share in the looser 
and lower courses of study thus opened to 
them. Wise Christian parents will not ignore 
the life-long — yes, the eternal — influence 
which will make itself felt in the life of their 
sons as the result of four years’ association 
with students and professors at college. It is 
altogether unreasonable to suppose, if these 
four plastic years are spent at a centre where 
Christ and Christian truth are ignored under 
the influence of strong intellects which do not 
reverence God in Christ, that the student life 
spent under such surroundings will be likely 
to contribute to strong, sound Christian char- 
acter and *‘ spiritual-mindedness.” This is no 
plea for narrow sectarian colleges. It is a 
reminder that the trend of thought and life, 
the prevalent current of impression and of 
tendency at a college of sufficient strength to 
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ES ania sitios ‘ 
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| Briefer Comment. 

i (THE action of the board of directors of Union 
Seminary in deciding to sever its relations 
| with the Presbyterian General Assembly and act 
| henceforth incependently, is very significant, taken 
|as it was on the eve of the trial for heresy of one of 
its faculty, Prof. Charles A. Briggs. Under the com- 
pact of 1870, the General Assembly has claimed the 
right to veto appointments to professorships in this 
Seminary. It attempted to cxercise this right in re- 
fusing approval to the transfer of Dr. Briggs from 
the chair of Hebrew to that of Biblical Theology, 
and declined, when requested to annul the compact 
with the Seminary. The latter now, of its own will, 
abrogates the compact, and prait‘cally defies the | 
Assembly. This action sustains Dr. Briggs whatever | 
the issue of his trial. It will probably mark, too, 
the Leginning of a schism in the Presbyterian Lody. 





YHICAGO University is fortunate, indeed, in the 
prospect of having the largest and most pow- 

erful refracting telescope in the world. That of the 
Lick Observatory has an aperture of 36 inches; this 
is to be 45, or eleven inches greater than that of Lick. 
It is the gift of Charles T. Yerkes, the street railway 
magnate, who has given the trustees carte blanche to 
contract for the finest glass in the world and equip 
it with everything needed to make it the best. Mr. 
Clark has been engaged to grind the wonderfal 
lens, which will probably be cast abroad. The cot 
will be at least half a million dollars, and it is hoped 
that it will be ail mounted in 1895. This bit of 
American enterprise recalls that the French are 
planning for a World’s Fair in 1900, and that a 
French astronomer — M. Delnocle — expects to have 
constructed in season for it the largest reflecting te!- 
escope ever attempted. Its glass disc will be 9 feet, 
10 inches in diameter, 19 inches thick, and will 
weigh about nine tons. It is expected to cost about 


the same as the proposed Yerkes refractor, and to 
render visible on the surface of the moon “ objects 
not more than five feet sqaare.”’ The world will be 
impatient for the discoveries sure to result from in- 
struments so largely surpassing any in present use. 





HE Shumagin Islands, an insignificant group 
v4 just south of the Alaskan peninsula, have 
forced themselves upon pablic notice by the volcanic 
energy suddenly displayed by one of their number. 
The three islands are quite small, two of them being 
merely solitary peaks tossed up in some plutonic con- 
vulsion in past ages, but showing no sign of present 
activity until the 28th of August last, when the crater 
of one of them was rent open and an eruption began 
which covered both water and land for 250 miles 
around with mud and asbes, and afforded a spectacle 
to those who observed it of the rarest and most im. 
pressive kind. The eruption continued for several 
days. At first it was difficult to locate it, as the 
island is thirty miles out at sea, and hidden from in- 
land Alaska by the coast range of hills. Now that it 


is known where the disturbance occurred, it is re- 
membered that this mountain chain of nearly a thou- 
sand miles, of which Shumagin forms a part, has of 
late shown signs of unusual perturbation. On Sept. 
23, while the cutter ‘‘ Rush’’ was cruising near Aku- 
lan Island, the volcano on it belched out smoke to 
the height of a thousand feet, while the land around 
was shaken by an earthquake. 





ING BEHANZIN, of Dahomey, did a foolish 
thing for himself when he attacked the 

French at Porto Novo last summer. Fourteen years 
ago his father, King Gelele, ceded to France Kotonou 
and the adjacent seaboard, and that power has since 
occupied the coast of Dahomey from Porto Novo to 
Little Povo. Two years ago his son Behanzin, disre- 
garding the treaty, tried to drive the French out and 
regain the coast. Then the French made anotter 
treaty, and agreed to pay the King $4,000 a year in 
case they should be left in peacefal possession of the 
coast. The French have kept their terms faithfullr, 
but the King has repudiated his. Active hostilities 
began in June last, the Dahomeyans taking the ag. 
gressive. Thereupon an expeditionary force was sent 
out, of about 3,000 men, to report to Col. Dodds, the 
French military commandant in Dahomey. With 
this re-enforcement thé French have made a steady 
advance inland, pressing back the main army of the 
enemy commanded by the King in person. About 
the middle of September a fight occurred at Dogba, 
in which the natives were defeated with the loss of 
1,000 killed. A large number of Winchester, Snider, 
Mauser and Remington rifles were captured in the 
battle — furnished to the King from German 
sources. Amore decisive battle was fought on the 
4th inst., in which 200 natives were killed, including 


twenty Amazons. The French turned the enemy s 
flank, and at last accounts were nearer the capital, 
Abomey, than the army which they had defeated 
Still another battle occurred on the 12tb, in which 
the French were again successful. With the capture | 
of the capital, which may happen at uny moment, 
the country will be at the mercy of the French. It 
will be a service to humanity to bring it under civi!- 





deserve serious consideration, must be either 
avowedly and openly Christian, or by the 
very absence of avowed Christian influence 
it will be strongly and decidedly un-Christian 
in its effect upon students. 

But, on the other hand, the careful observer 
of the work done at educational centres in our 
country must discern the dangerous tendency 
in certain quarters, in place of the intellectual 
Standards and the scholarly work which 
should characterize the college, to substitute 
moral and religious features, which are ad- 
mirable if they attend upon high scholarly 
work, but which can never be a substitute for 
such work at a college. It will be a grave 
blow at the Christian life of our country if it 
is ever even tacitly admitted that our best 
Christian colleges allow a substitution of 
other aims for the aims which are essential to 
the honest work of the college. Take the 
scholastic definition of ‘* essence,” and by it 
teat the college: ‘*'The essence of a person 
or a thing is that by virtue of which that per- 
son or thing is, and is what it is.’ That by 
virtue of which the college is, and is what it 
is, we must find in the intellectual work of 
the college. Certainly, it would be disastrous 
to the prospects of our country if the Chris- 
tian scholarship of our land were for a mo- 
ment to tolerate the idea that less of intellect- 
ual achievement and power was to be expected 
of and exacted from it than from scholarship 
that was not avowedly Christian. We hold 
that no pure culture is too broad for the con- 
sistent follower of the Lord Jesus Christ. 
We hold that all science leads along converg- 
ing lines up to that conception of God which 
is given in His revealed Word. 

The tirst duty of a Christian college, then, 
isa 

Consistent Maintenance of High Scholarly 
Standards of Work. 

No Christian man can bea consistent Chris- 
tian in college without being a careful, thor- 
ough student. No board of trustees which 
manages a Christian college has any right to 
allow any considerations of ‘* general good in- 
fluence” or of ‘* moral and religious culture ” 
to divert their minds from the fact that a 
college exists pre-eminently for the attain- 
ment of knowledge, and of that high charac- 
ter which comes from the systematic training 
of the knowing powers. 

Do we mean, then, that a college has no 
right to concern itself with the moral and re- 
ligious culture of its students? On the con- 
trary, we hold that no college can truly ac- 
complish its appointed work which does not 
thus concern itself with the moral and spirit- 
ual life of its students. It is idle to speak of 
the laissez faire principle as the proper one to 
govern a college in its relations to the spirit- 
ual life and the moral condition of its stu- 
dents. To leave entirely out of consideration 
the moral tone and spiritual life of a body of 
undergraduates, is not to guarantee to them 
freedom, but is to deliver them over unaided 
to the strong influence from the worst, least 
conscientious, among their own number— an 
influence the fearful strength of which is well 
known to all who have carefully studied the 
life of large bodies of boys and young men 
who have left home life and family influence 
and are not yet responsible as citizens. In 
saying this, I yield to no man in my respect 
for the good purpose and the average moral 
stamina of American young men from seven- 
teen to twenty-two years of age. But there 
is no time in the life of any body of men 
when moral and religious truth can be ig- 
nored without injury to the whole life. And 
during the years when old associations are 
first set aside, when the young man is feeling 
his way to his own standards of living and is 
keenly sensitive to the opinions of those about 
him, when a _ reticence about his own 
spiritual life acd about religious truth, 
which may be natural to him, may be con- 
firm d into a systematic ignoring of these 
truths — into an atrophy of the spiritual and 
religious nature — at this critical time to be 











ized control. 


entirely cut off from the influence of Christian 


truth, to have one’s moral condition ignored, 
is pre-eminently dangerous. Some men will 
come safely through it. Those who are mor- 
ally and religiously strong will in some cases 
withstand this downward tendency. This 
fact makes it pcssible to advocate this method 
as one which “kills off the weakest and 
strengthens the strongest.” But the law of 
the survivs! of the fittest in morals is not the 
law of Christ, and is pot the practice of Chris- 
tian civilization. You and I do not wish our 
sons subjected to such a test during the four 
years immediately following their transplant- 
ing from the homes where they have received 
kindly Christian nurture. 

The supreme work of the American col- 
lege, then, is to secure the 


Highest Possible Intellectual Activity 


| along with the clear recognition of the fact 
| that conscience, faith, the religious life, are 
essential factors in the highest manhood and 
naturally attend and direct the highest intel- 
lectua) activity. For the supreme object of 
the college is to give an education for power 
in social life, to build up the broadest and 
soundest character based on the full and free 
training of the knowing powers. 

Believing this, we must ask the question, 
|‘* While young men study, are they living 
purely and nobly?” Is it defensible to ig- 
nore the moral and religious life of young 
jmen during the formative period of young 
| student life? Can older young men, more in- 
dependent in habits, and as they trust more 
fixed in habits of right living —can older 
university students afford to shut themselves 
out from active participation in avowedly 
Christian influences and from Christian fel- 
lowship with the men with whom they enjoy 
every other form of fellowship? 

Books alone, the study of ethics alone, will 
not keep young men pure, unselfish, morally 
strong and pure-hearted during years of iso- 
lation from home life and from social life. 
When the intellectual life is uninterruptedly 
pursued, there arise diseases of the mind 
such as follow in the body when one physical 
organ is used to excess and other powers fail 
jand other organs suffer from atrophy. Man 
is not, and was not meant to be, pure disem- 
| bodied intellect. True philosophy, as well 
as common sense, teaches that the heart and 
will have their rightful domain in every 
man’s life. If the understanding becomes 
arrogant and spurns the aid of the other 
powers of the mind, not only does the man 
| become an incomplete man, but his intellect 
| itself inevitably loses poise and clearness. 
| The man ceases to be a man, and becomes a 
| calculating machine; and his intellect be- 
comes subject to those sudden reversals of 
legitimate processes and results which the 
law of construction for calculating machines 
renders inevitable in them, but from which 
life saves the living man, the feeling, wor- 
shiping soul. 

In that effort to build up character while 
acquiring knowledge — which is the supreme 
work of the college—do we not come ‘o 
know the need of a moral dynamic, of some 
strong elemental force that shall draw us 
with a powerful attraction toward good- 
ness and duty when duty is clearly seen? 
There are many men connected with 
the highest education in America who be- 
lieve that the supreme work of the college 
lies in maintaining the bighest possible 
standards of intellectual achievements under 
the sway of that light of reason which con- 
tinually refers to God as the source of light 
and draws heat and life-power from Christ, 
who is the Life and the Light of the world. 


Amherst College. 
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A FEW WELL-REMEMBERED 
PRAYERS. 


REV. E. C, BASS, D, D. 


sour prayers take hold of us. They ar- 

restus. They abide with us. We con- 
tinue hearing them all along the years. Such 
prayers are not very common, but probably 
most people will remember a few instances 
when their souls were awed and uplifted by 
the voice that pleaded with God. The memo- 
ry of such a prayer is a means of grace. 

On the banks of the Onion River stands an 
old, unpainted school-house in which I learned 
to spell and read — thus getting the best part 
of my education. When Iwas but a child 
there came a devout Christian to teach for 
one term in that very plain school-room. Be- 
fore beginning the work of the first day, she 
opened her Testament and read, and then 
knelt in her place and besought wisdom and 
help from God. I suppose she thus read and 
prayed every morning of the term; but that 
prayer on that first morning came like a ben- 
ediction and a doxology to my heart. [ did 
not then understand it, but I felt it, and all 
along these forty-five years I have thanked 
God for Mary Tryon’s prayer. 

Once, and only once, did I ever hear my 
mother pray. She was not a woman of much 
speech. Hers was a strong mind and a great 
heart. She could be silent and yet be com- 
pany. But what a prayer! It was one of 
the bleakest of winter nights in Vermont. 
The good man who s0 invariably led the 
household in thankegiving and supplication 
morning after morning for many years, was 
away from home. Where he might be that 
stormy night, we did not know. The studies 
were ended, the talk of the evening was 
done, an unusual hush was upon us all. I 
think mother’s heart was talking with God. 
Without any other words she said, ‘‘ Let us 
pray,” and in a moment she was praying as 
only a mother can pray—and probably as 
few mothers seldom pray. I can recall no 
word she uttered, but my heart has borne a 
record of that prayerfrom tender childhood 
days until now; and more and more I thank 
God for that prayer. 

For a few months in my teens I worshiped 
—or attended worship—in the Methodist 
Church in Montpelier. It was the old church 











on a back street, in the days when Wm. B. 
Hubbard and Henry Nutt were strong men. 
I had said in my heart and said to a school- 
mate, ‘‘ I will bea Christian;” and so I went 
to the first meeting I could find. It was a 
class-meeting in one of the small rooms of 
the church; and though few were present, I 
was unable to utter a word as to my purpose 
and desire —so nearly related was I to my 
mother. But I went to that same room the 
next week, and somehow stammered out that 
I wanted to be a Christian. The pastor was 
leading the class, and he called upon his sis- 
ter to pray at the close of the meeting. And 
such a prayer! Was ever a poor, trembling 
soul better ‘* remembered in prayer?” She 
supplicated as one that could not be denied. 
Peace did not then and there come to my 
heart, but from that hour I never doubted 
that 1 should find pardoning mercy. That 
was a prayer that could not go unanswered. 
From that hour the face of that Christian 
woman was to me like the face of an angel. 
It is now many years since I saw her or heard 





of her. 

A few years later (in the summer of °55) a 
few young men were leaving Newbury Semi- 
nary to enter colleze. It was the last Sab- 
bath evening of the term in the old Seminary 
Hall. Rev. C. W. Cushing was the prin2ipal, 
and his heart yearned for the safety and suc- 
cess of the graduating class. In that place 
— in its day a Bethel to thousands — and at 
that hour he prayed as few men can pray, 
and as even they pray only occasionally. All 
the dangers, and duties, and privileges, and 
responsibilities, of college life seemed ta be in 
his mind as he prayed for us. He prayed like 
one who saw the open pit and the ascending 
smoke of the burning world, and also the 
glories around the throne. That prayer was 
spiritual strength to at least one young man. 
It has served him not ‘forty days” only, 
but thirty-seven years. 

During my years at the University of Ver- 
mont I heard about once a week at ‘ chapel 
prayers ’ one of God’s most regal sons. His 
name was McKendree Petty. With him at 
the desk there was unusual quiet and attent- 
iveness among the students. It was felt by 
many that God was present while Prof. Petty 
was praying. Few college officers pray as did 
that man. Rare teacher that he was — none 
better in the University — yet for hundreds the 
richest fragrance of his name is inseparable 
from the memory of those pleadings with 
God. 

During two of those same years, and just 
when it was peculiarly useful to me, Rev. 
Wm. A. Miller was my pastor. Magnificent 
ashe was at times in discourse, he was often 
a host in prayer. Few men 80 take their con- 
gregations into ‘‘ the audience-chamber of 
the Most High.”” When he prayed it seemed 
as though infidelity stood abashed and very 
atheism bowed its head, while penitent and 
sorrow-stricken souls would find light, and 
hope, and peace, and all believers would 
again ‘* see the King in His beauty.’ He 
prayed like one who dwelt amid the awful 
and glorious verities of God. 

In the fall of °69, at the Lyndonville camp- 
meeting, Oue service (if not a whole day) was 
given to the cause of missions. Rev. E. W. 
Parker was present, on hig first visit home, 
having -pent ten years in India. Among the 
ministers ‘* from abroad” invited to aid in 
that meeting was that mental and moral 
giant, Rev. lra G. Bidwell. Among the du- 
ties that fell to his lot was the prayer at the 
missionary meeting; and that prayer is 
echoing still in my memory more than ail the 
other prayers and all the sermons I ever 
heard at camp-meetings. As he prayed his 
soul seemed to behold all the glorious tri- 
umphs of the Cross already won. Ail the 
ages and all nations were as a panorama be- 
fore him, and all the greater triumphs that 
are to be seemed present to his vision. His 
thought ranged through the centuries and 
over ali the nations; and as he led us in adora- 
tion and praise and prayer we saw the gospel 
banners moving forward in all the world; 
idolatry and ignorance and iniquity were 
fleeing away; the worid’s down-trodden and 
oppressed millions were uplifted; righteous- 
ness was enthroned, and the Son of God, the 
Saviour of mep, was King over all. 


At the close of the General Conference of 
‘84, a prayer was offered that hundreds will 
long remember. The business of the Confer- 
euce was all done — not a resolution or report 
remained to be considered. There had been 
no unseemly haste to adjourn. Business had 
not been hurriedly or inconsiderately done, 
but ** decently and in order.” Bishop Simpson, 
who had been too feeble to preside an hour, 
was present and about to say a few words and 
pronounce the benediction (his last public 
words as it proved). Bishop Harris was in 
the chair —his last appearance in General 
Conference. After a hymn had been sung, 
Bishop Harris called upon Bishop Wiley to 
offer the closing prayer. Had he known (as 
he may have felt) that himself and Bishops 
Simpson and Harris were in their last Gen- 
eral Conference, he could not have mere hum- 
bly praised God for mercies past and present, 
and more effectually supplicated the grace 
and presence of the Most High in all coming 
need. It was a prayer most befitting the 
hour when men chosen of God and of the 
church conclude the work given them to do— 
a work so sacred as to make it akin to that 
which was suffered and done in Gethsemane 
and on Calvary. It was a prayer that only 
one of the great men of God could offer; and 
such as he could offer only when about ready 
for his translation. 

In July, ‘91, a notable gathering of tem- 
perance people was held in the Methodist 
church in Saratoga. I was present simply as 
a spectator, spending a week in resting (a 
rest such as I had not needed or taken for 
thirty years). [t was a day of stormy dif- 
ference and debate, such as the best causes 
sometimes suffer. During the time Bishop 
Newman entered the church and was given a 


seat upon the platform. Soon after the 
Bishop came in, Joseph Cook — perhaps to 
change the atmoephere as well as to propose 
something in itself very suitable — arose to a 
question of high privilege, and announcing 
intelligence just received that Mr. Spurgeon 
was sick apparently unto death, moved that 
a few moments be given to prayer and that 
Bishop Newman be requested to offer the 
prayer in behalf of the eminent minister 
who might just then be dying. Thus, with 
scarcely sixty seconds for thought, Bishop 
Newman arose and offered a prayer remarkable 
in its aptness and felicity of thought and ex- 
pression. Months of study could not prob- 
ably have better voiced the sentiment suit- 
able for the occasion. It is doubtful if the 
Bishop would have prayed so appropriately 
with longer notice of the duty to be laid 
upon him. It was one of the few nearest 
perfect human compositions, or rather one of 
the very rare instances of semi-inspiration. 





QUARANTINING LITERATURE. 


SERIOUS epidemic has threatened the coun- 
l \ try. Though every precaution known to sci- 
ence was taken to bar its entrance ito our land, yot 
for awhile it marched onward in its devastating ca- 
reer. Grim death stalked abroad, and men and 
women knew act how soon their homes might be in- 
vaded. It was well that they should put their houses 
in order, that they should let the sunlight pour with 
healing and purifying power into all the dark and 
noisome places, and that the atmosphere should be 
rendered sweet and wholesome. They who had pre- 
cious lives entrusted to their charge felt that these 
should be jealously guarded so far as human foresight 
could accomplish it. All were as a unit in this respect, 
and the country rose as one man to oppose the it vader. 
Down at the gateways to our shores stood sentinels 
who said, ‘‘ Thus far shalt thou come and no farther,”’ 
while they turned a deaf ear to the wails of the sick 
and the dying. It came to bea question of the great- 
est good for the greatest number; for it was known 
that were the disease permitted to leave its lair, it 
would roam this land like a wild beast, and myriads 
might fall a prey to it before it could be checked in 
its fatal career. So it was held at bay until! the dan- 
ger bad passed, and all breathed freely once more. 
The fond parent looked again upon his little family 
with the loving assurance of his ability to protect 
them from harm, and witb a silent prayer to Him 
who had brought them safely out of great peril. 

There is, however, a moral pestilence abroad 
which threatens far more seriously the sanctity of 
family life. No quarantine bars its entrance to our 
shores, and no amount of precaution can altogether 
keep it out of the community or preclude its admis- 
sion to our homes. It comes with silent and insi¢i- 
ous tread, and while we are sleeping im fond secu- 
rity the evil is wrought, hearts are saddened, and 
lives are laid waste. 

The evil of impure literature is one that assumes 
many forms and disguises, and appears at un 
looked-for points. Its miasmatic influence is felt 
long after the original cause has disappeared. There 
is evidence that the grosser forms of literature have 
ceased to circulate as freely as formerly, but the 
poison is administered in a more unsuspected, and 
therefore in a more dangerous, form. Only recently 
one of our prominent weeklies published a story in 
which the reader came abruptly upon a paragraph 
thoroughly brutal and repulsive in its suggestive in- 
cident. It was unfit to be read aloud in the family 
circle. Writers who steal the livery of heaven to 
serve the devil in, obtrude their wares upon us, and 
we are powerless to avert the evil because it finds us 
so unprepared. Publishers, whose names have hith- 
erto been a guarantee of purity and uprightness, ac- 
cept a story from some noted author whose name is 
one to conjure with, and send out to the world the 
concoctions of an impure and fevered mind. How 
shall we remedy this condition of affairs, how quar 
antine our literature until it can come to us with a 
clean bill of health that we may welcome it to our 
families? There is but one way. Vigilance is good, 
and, indeed, imperative. With the wide range of 
reading at our command, we must no more permit 
literature with the faintest tinge of impurity to sully 
our homes than we wculd place a loaded bomb-shell 
down by the genial warmth of our firesides expect- 
ing it to remain there harmless. 

But we must do more than this. The ear that is 
keenly attuned to harmonious sounds instantly rec- 
ognizes a falee note. So the mind that is fed and 
nourished on pure literature is the more sensitive to 
detect the untrue and the impure, though it come 
through innuendo and suggestion. Just as the strong, 
sweet, briny tide surges upon the shore, cleansing 
and displacing the stagnant pools and renewing the 
waters in the neighboring creeks and estuaries, 90 
an abundance of pure reading keeps the mind occu- 
pied, fills its nooks and corners to overflowing with 
its refreshing influence, and maintains the thoughts 
at a level which no noxious stream of literature 
can overcome. 

To the keen vision and the impressionable mind of 
youth it is of vital importance that an abundance of 
the right kind of reading is made easily accessible. 
For this purpose the church paper comes as a potent 
instrumentality for good. It were better that our 
tables were covered, our floors spread, and our walis 
hung with these sheets than that one miserably delu- 
sive and impure book or paper should find its way 
into our families. Filled to the brim with the choic- 
est thoughts of the brightest minds, the church paper 
will ever prove an appetizing feast for every family 
circle which has been trained in the way that makes 


for the apbuilding of a lofty type of human charac- 
ter. 








The Religious Paper. 


HE power and influence of Christianity in the 
world depend very largely upon the interest 
and devotion of religious people. The creation and 
development of the kingdom of God on earth is the 
Christian’s chief concern. For this he lives, and in 
the faith of this he is willing to die. Every legiti- 
mate means and moral agency he is ready to co-oper- 
ate with. To study and secure the best methods of 
permanent success to the church is an important part 
of the minister's work. The Bible, to all Christian 
people, must ever be the Book of all books, and no 
other should ever be substituted in its place. 

But next to the Bible may be mentioned the relig- 
ious page. The power and influence for good of the 
religious press in this country cannot be fully esti- 
mated. It is one of the great moral forces calculated 
to revolutionize this world for Christ. For system- 
atic growth and permanent development of Christian 
life in the church, it is almost an absolute necessity. 
For who does not understand, and readily admit, 
that much of the weakness of spiritual life in the 
church is largely due to the absence of that information 
concerning the church and her benevolent institutions 
which the religious page is well prepared to furnish 
to its readers ? 

We believe if the Methodist ministry would make 
a united effort to secure and extend the circulation of 
our religious books and papers, not only woulda 
very large list of subscribers be obtained, but thor- 
sands of dollars secured to the church, and the larg 
est number of converts made of any year in the his- 
tory of Methcdism. While the world is flooded to- 
day, as never before, by pernicious literature, sha)! 
not Christian people do their best, by means of the 
religious press, to secure the salvation of this wor!d 








for Christ ?— Rev. G. Spencer. grv. 5. 
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Miscellancous. 


GIVE ME WHITE PAPER. 


The sheet you use is black and rough with 
smears 

Of sweat and grime and fraud and blood 
and tears, : 

Cxossed with the story of men’s sins and 


fears 
Of battle and of famine all these years. 
When all God's children have forgot 
their birth 
And drudged and fought and died like 
beasts of earth. 
Give me white paper. 


One storm-trained seaman listened to the 
word, 
What no mar saw he saw, he heard what 
no man heard. 
For answer he compelled the sea 
To eager man to tell 
The secret she had kept so well. 
Left blood and woe and tyranny behind, 
Sailing still west, that land new-born to 


nd, 
For all mankind the unstained page un- 
furled, 
Where God might write anew the story 
of the world. 


— Edward Everett Hale. 





PRE-COLUMBIAN DISCOVERIES 
AND DISCOVERERS OF 
AMERICA. 


REV. H HEWITT. 








HE bare enumeration of the prin- 
cipal achievements of the fif- 
teenth century, in every department 
of intellectual activity and enterprise, 
is little less than startling. The cent- 
ury forms, as it were, a bright morn- 
ing between the night of the foregoing 
centuries and the resplendent day of 
the last four hundred years of which 
it was the hint and usher. Between the 
years 1400 and 1500 a. pb. occurred 
those magnificent events which form a 
broad imaginary border line between 
modern history and that of the Dark 
Ages. Among those epoch-making 
occurrences claimed by this remark- 
able century may be mentioned the 
capture of Constantinople by the 
Turks; the discovery of the maritime 
passage to the East Indies by Vasco 
de Gama; changes in the bloody art of 
war by the use of gunpowder; the 
manufacture of paper and the art of 
printing; the rising spirit of free in- 
quiry which placed general councils of 
the church above the decrees of popes 
and led to the Reformation; the re- 
vival of ancient learning under the 
lead of Petrarch and Boccaccio, and 
the promotion of a better literary 
taste and an improved philosophy ; the 
formation and growth of the middle 
classes as social and political factors ; 
the consolidation of civil authority 
over against the arrogant assumptions 
of ecclesiasticism; the advancement 
of experimental philosophy and the 
sciences; and, last (and in its fruitful 
consequences most important) of all, 
the discovery of tropical America and 
the opening of its boundless resources 
and possibilities to Europe, by Colum- 
bus. 

This last achievement, taking place 
just when it did, is the more remark- 
able inasmuch as it is clear that por- 
tions of the American continent, and 
those of the greatest political impor- 
tance today, had, long before, been 
known to sea-rovers from northern 
Europe; but little practical advantage 
had been taken of the discovery. Of 
the early visits of venturesome Norse- 
men to these eastern shores the ac- 
counts, though strictly historical and 
veracious, are scanty and greatly lack- 
ing in detail. Political, archxological 
and scientific significance they have 
almost none. Premature discovery, 
like unripe fruit, is worthless. An 
eleventh century Lief and his crew, 
from his far-away island home, may 
find in his free search of the seas the 
big precious j2wel of a western world, 
but it requires the eyes of a fifteenth- 
century Columbus to discern its worth. 
There is reason to believe that the Ice- 
landic seamen of the time of the son 
of Eric were a noble, energetic race; 
but while they displayed all the daring 
and hardihood required for maritime 
adventure, they could not boast the 
wealth, the science, the equipment and 
capacity for large naval enterprise 
that were subsequently possessed by 
the Spanish, Portuguese and English. 
Charmed as they were by the mildness 
of the New England climate (which 
they called Vinland), and the fertility 
of its soil compared with the rigor and 
sterility of Iceland and Greenland, 
and vigorously as they appear to have 
prosecuted their colonizing enter- 
prises, they were too few and feeble to 
make much of the fair regions which 
were destined in subsequent centuries 
to become the cradle of the American 
nation. 

It is a striking illustration of the 
activity and courage of these early 
masters of the sea that at one time 
they had planted their settlements as 
far south as 41 1-2 degrees north lati- 
tude, and had penetrated northward 
as far as latitude 72 degrees, 55 min- 
utes, on the east side of Baffin’s Bay. 
And there, amid the eternal snow and 
ice, on one of the Women’s islands, 
away to the northwest of the most 
northern Danish settlement of Uper- 
navik, were discovered, in 1824, three 
stone pillars commemorative of their 
discoveries; one of them bearing date 
1135 and inscribed all over with the 
rude runic character, examples of 
which are found on stone, old arrows, 
axes, knife handles, swords and sword- 
hilts, clasps, spear-heads, pigs of metal, 
amulets, rings, bracelets, brooches, 
combs, coffins, bells, fonts, clog-alma- 
nacs (but seldom in books), in the north- 
ern and western countries of Europe. 

After the year 1347 notices of com- 
munication between northern Europe 
and America, in the sagas and other 
Scandinavian writing, cease. Perhaps 
it is owing to the decline of the Ice- 
landic Free State, which had main- 
tained its independence for three cent- 
uries and a half, and the subjection of 
the country to the Norwegian monarch, 
Haco VI., that the first permanent col- 
onization of the Western World was 
effected by a people of Spanish rather 
than of Scandinavian bloo®, and in the 








southern portion of the continent 
rather than in the northern. 

The Icelandic colonies of Helluland 
(Newfoundland), Markland (Nova 
Scotia and the mouth of the St. Law- 
rence), and Vinland (Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island, Connecticut), belong to 
the palmy era of Icelandic freedom — 
the era to which also belong the flower 
of Icelandic literature, the historical 
writings, the collection of sagas and 
of the songs of the Edda. 

It may seem strange that the eastern 
shores of America did not become 
known to Europe through the Iceland- 
ic sea-rovers, especially as communica- 
tion is known to have been maintained 
in these early centuries between Ireland 
and Iceland through the Irish mission- 
aries. Travelers, too, from Iceland 
occasionally visited Germany and Italy 
in the interests of learning, and it 
would seem that a discovery so impor- 
tant as a great western land beyond 
the ocean would have excited consider- 
able interest. The truth, however, is 
that the Icelandic and Greenlandic 
colonies on the coast of Vinland were 
small, and their existence precarious 
and brief; and even while they lasted 
the intercourse between them and 
the mother countries seems to have 
been infrequent and irregular. There 
seemed, in fact, nothing in the New 
World, situated as it was far away over 
leagues of stormy sea, to draw any 
large number of settlers and mariners 
from their European homes and inter- 
ests; and so the tidings of these new 
regions awoke little curiosity, and still 
less desire to emigrate, among the cul- 
tivated nations of southern Europe, 
and probably in the end was forgotten. 
Even Columbus himself, when on a 
visit to Iceland in 1477, heard nothing 
of the Western World; or, if he did, 
he kept the information very snug and 
acted very craftily in applying it when, 
fifteen years subsequently, encouraged 
by his friend and counselor, Toscanelli, 
he sailed into western waters. Uncer- 
tainty marked every league of his 
course — not only as to where to look 
for his destination, but also as to its 
precise character. Apart from his 
yielding to the persuasions of Alonzo 
Pinzon, who declared “it was as if 
something whispered to his heart that 
they must change their course ” and 
sail to the southeast, we have Columbus’ 
own words for it that, as he approached 
the island of Cuba, he thought himself 
opposite the Chinese commercial cities 
of Zaitun and Qumsay (‘‘ ante Zayto 
y Guinsay *’). 





THE FACTS ABOUT COLUMBUS. 


REV. JAMES MUDGE, D. D. 


Tis always an ungracious task to 
call attention to defects; and es- 
pecially in this Columbian year it seems 
almost cruel to insist that we must 
think less of Columbus than we have 
been accustomed to do. But truth, 
after all, has highest claims, and if 
history is to be studied at all, it is more 
important that right lessons be derived 
than that pleasing pictures be drawn. 

What are the facts about the charac- 
ter of Columbus? Since the days when 
Washington Irving painted him with 
so bright an aureole, a change has 
taken place in historical methods. The 
searching, critical spirit of the present 
age demands proof, and sifts evidence, 
and makes havoc of reputations that 
are without sufficient basis. The 
stories which have gathered about the 
great discoverer have been subjected to 
this winnowing process, and asa result 
much of the traditional glory that 
hung around this mighty name has 
vanished. 

Many grateful words can still be 
spoken, many elements of romance re- 
main, many dramatic scenes in this 
marvelous life lose nothing of their 
grandeur or their pathos by the 
passage of time. It still is true, 
and must ever be true, that 
Columbus alone of the men of his 
generation had the dauntless courage, 
the unflagging persistency, the lofty 
enthusiasm and exalted faith, which 
drove him on through all obstacles and 
enabled him at length to uncover the 
secret of the western waves. His fame 
at this point cannot be effaced or great- 
ly obscured. He was perpetually im- 
pelled by the feeling that he was an 
instrument in the hand of Providence 
for the enlargement of the realm of 
human knowledge and opportunity. 
And such he undoubtedly was. This 
service to mankind he successfully per- 
formed. For it let him have due 
praise. 

But the state of his morals renders 
it impossible to make of him either a 
saint ora hero. We cannot find in his 
extremely faulty character many ele- 
ments of real greatness, nor very 
much to admire. His early life, spent 
in pirate fleets and in the slave trade, 
gave him intrepidity, but also unscru- 
pulousness. He rarely hesitated as to 
means when he saw an end before him 
that he wished to accomplish. Per- 
haps it was the poverty and obscurity 
of his younger years that filled him at 
a later period with so intense a craving 
after power and wealth. At any rate, 
this was the chief rock on which he 
wrecked his bark. His greed for gold 
and for rule, for place and pelf, was 
enormous and insatiable. It fully ex- 
plains nearly all his misfortunes and 
most of his miseries. He made the 
fatal mistake of exacting from Ferdi- 
nand and Isabella that he, a foreign 
adventurer of low birth, should be 
made supreme admiral and viceroy in 
all the regions he should discover, and 
should have one-tenth of all gains 
whether from trade or conquest. This 
gave him a rank surpassed only by 
that of the sovereigns themselves, and, 
had it been carried out, would have 
made him enormously rich. The terms 
were certainly exorbitant, and were ex- 
torted from the unwilling monarch 
only at the last moment and by the 
fear of losing forever what might pos- 
sibly prove to be an immense empire. 
But in driving this hard bargain with 


Ferdinand, and so making him his ene- 
my, Columbus was guilty of supremest 
folly, and heavily was he made to pay 
for his grasping cupidity and overleap- 
ing ambition. Sorely did he prove, in 
much bitterness and many disappoint- 
ments, how vain and vexing is the pur- 
suit of these gewgaws. 

We look in vain through his history 
for any trace of that true nobility of 
soul and loftiness of spirit which is 
content with having done a great work 
and is willing to leave to low minds the 
low rewards which alone such minds 
are qualified to comprehend. Nor do 
we find indication of special attach- 
ment to him on the part of any mem- 
bers of his crew. He was wholly de- 
void of tact in the management of 
men. He made nearly all who came 
near him to be his enemies. Those 
under him were constantly rebellious; 
those over him found him impractica- 
ble. He was thoroughly unfit to rule 
the colony for whose perpetual govern- 
orship he so stiffly stipulated; and 
his recall was inevitable, though the 
needless harshness of it was wholly 
unjustifiable. 

We see not how he can be held guilt- 
less for the unspeakably sad fate which 
befell the guileless, unsuspecting na- 
tives of the islands he discovered, all 
of whom were ruthlessly swept from 
the face of the earth by him and his 
successors in a single generation. Cor- 
tez and Pizarro only followed the ex- 
ample that had already been set them. 
Columbus must be adjudged in a great 
degree responsible for the full conse- 
quences of the policy of kidnapping 
and enslaving which he inaugurated. 
It may indeed be pleaded that his faults 
were those of the age in which he 
lived; but we have a right to expect 
from a hero that he be above the moral 
debasements of his time; whereas, in 
point of fact, Columbus was below the 
best spirits of the age and shows no 
sensitiveness on points where better 
men were already protesting. 

As to the merit of his discovery, it 
is not amiss to remember that he de- 
rived confidence to venture on his 
great undertaking chiefly from two 
large errors —the supposed smallness 
of the earth and the imaginary exten- 
sion of Asia to the east. He had no 
intention or expectation of finding a 
new world. His desire and purpose 
were to bring back from the Indies by 
a short route wealth and fame for 
himself and his sovereign. He died 
in the firm conviction that Cuba was 
simply the extremity of the continent 
of Asia. This fact partly explains 
(and, together with many other things 
which have come to light in these re- 
cent years, helps to reconcile us to) 
the calling of the continent after 
Americus Vespucius, whose name was 
honorably and most prominently con- 
nected with the southern part of it in 
the early years of the sixteenth cent- 
ury when map-makers were hunting 
about for some way to distinguish 
what then began to be known as a 
new world. The accidental discovery 
ef the coast of Brazil by Cabral in 
1500, while on a voyage round the Cape 
of Good Hope, also shows that Colum- 
bus did but anticipate by a few years 
what would inevitably have come with- 
out him in that generation as a result 
of the adventurous spirit of the times 
and the constantly accumulating indi- 
cations that westward the star of em- 
pire should take its way. 

He died, this bold buccaneer, in ob- 
scurity, poverty, and neglect, May 20, 
1506, about sixty years old, worn out 
by hardships and disappointments. 
As Justin Winsor says: ‘His career 
is sadder, perhaps, notwithstanding its 
glory, than any other great person’s in 
profane history.” And President 
Charles Kendall Adams, who has writ- 
ten what is probably the best bal- 
anced and most judicious life of the 
Admiral, fully coincides with nearly all 
of Mr. Winsor’s conclusions. 

The story, as told by latest research, 
which strips off all fictitious glamor, 
is mainly one of misery and sin. For 
that part of the misery which followed 
directly from the sin the moral is, of 
course, obvious. And the whole life, 
with its few moments of triumph over 
against long years of struggle, may 
well serve to emphasize the prophet’s 
counsel: **Seekest thou great things 
for thyself ? Seek them not.”” But when 
we attempt great things for God, as 
did the great Englishman whose cen- 
tennial we joyfully observe this month, 
and who is indeed a hero of most gen- 
uine sort, we can confidently expect 
great things from God both for our- 
selves and for the world. 

Clinton, Mass. 








NO CANONIZATION OF COLUM- 
BUS. 


E have recently been asked 
whether Columbus was already 
a canonized saint of the Roman Cath- 
olic Church. No. The recent Ger- 
man Catholic Congress in Newark, 
N. J., advocated petitioning the Pope 
that he should be canonized. This pro- 
posal has been made heretofore. Pupe 
Pius IX., the predecessor of the pres- 
ent Pope, is credited with the intention 
of canonizing the discoverer of Amer- 
ica. The Catholic Church favors, in 
form and in reality, the purity and per- 
manence of the marriage relation. It 
does not allow divorces except as cases 
are specialized under the decree of the 
Pope. The Genoese priest Sanguin- 
netti and others contended heroically 
|and furiously and successfully egainst 
the admission into the rank of saints 
of one who had issue born out of wed- 
lock. 

Columbus was married. There has 
been doubt when, with whom, under 
what circumstances. The exact date 
is uncertain, ss is much of his biogra- 
phy; although difficulties are gradual- 
ly yielding to the investigations of pa- 
tient scholarship. It is now confident- 
ly affirmed that he was married in Lis- 
bon, the capital of Portugal, to a Port- 
uguese girl] named Felippa Maniz Per- 





estrello. He provided in his will for 
the saying of masses for the soul of his 
wife. When he left Portugal for 
Spain, he left a wife and children in in- 
digence. No record of correspondence 
with his family has ever been found. 
Of his legitimate offspring, his heir 
and successor Diego is the only one of 
whom any record has been preserved. 
If this were all that was to be said, we 
might charitably conclude that misfort- 
une separated Columbus from his fam- 
ily. But Fernando, the historian, was 
his natural yet illegitimate son by a 
Spanish woman, Beatriz Enriquez by 
name, and was born on the 15th of 
August, 1488. In his last will, which 
was duly signed and witnessed, May 19, 
1506, the day before his death at Valla- 
dolid, he provided for the maintenance 
of Beatriz Enriquez, the mother of 
Fernando, and said: ‘* Let this be done 
for the discharge of my conscience, 
for it weighs heavy on my soul — the 
reasons for which I am not here per- 
mitted to give.” 

It is said that in a conversation in re- 
gard to General Washington, an in- 
quiry was made of Henry Clay as to 
his information in regard to certain 
vices imputed tothe General by tradi- 
tion. ‘* Ah,” said Mr. Clay, ‘‘ General 
Washington was so good and great a 
man that no tradition to his disparage- 
ment should be remembered or repeat- 
ed.” The imputation of vices to pub- 
lic and historic characters on no better 
authority than tradition is not warrant- 
able. But in this case there is no doubt 
about the history. Columbus admitted 
the accusation. It is not one of the 
doubtful points on which the biogra- 
phers and historians spend their ener- 
gies, to verify or disprove. The 
conscience of Columbus troubled him 
to the day of his death. It ought to 
have done so until and unless he found 
peace with God through Jesus Christ. 
England and the United States in re- 
cent years have given evidence that 
there are public men who can admit 
their guilt or who do not disprove it, 
and that the public conscience will not 
reduce them to private life. 

Prof. Payne, of University College, 
Oxford, says that the intention of Pope 
Pius [X. to canonize Columbus, ‘ how- 
ever absurd on its face, was not with- 
out historical propriety, for Columbus, 
if any one, was a true son of the 
church.” The meaning probably is 
that Columbus was true, loyal to the 
church. But the possible meaning, 
which might well be disclaimed, is 
that Columbus was a true product of 
medixval Catholicism. Doubtless he 
was. Ecclesiasticism produced him. 
Romish popery of the fifteenth cent- 
ury could accept and sanction him. 
But the Church of Rm: of the corre- 
sponding period of the nineteenth cent- 
ury will not dare todo what Pope Pius 
IX. proposed and canonize Columbus. 
He was not so good nor great that 
history and Christianity should stulti- 





fy themselves by enrolling him among 
the saints of whonrthe world was not} 
worthy. Let Columbus receive what | 
he deserves ; but when canonization, in 
form or fact or sentiment, is proposed, | 
let the honor be conferred upon those 
whose grossness will not need to be 
explained away nor apologized for. 





DISCOVERY SUNDAY, OR COLUM- 
BIAN SUNDAY: WHY NOT? 


REV. J R,. CUSHING. 

“T J AS religion no duty on this anniver- 
| sary? Have the churches no high 
privilege? Hear the President: ‘In the 
churches and in the other places of assembly 
of the people let there be expressions of grat- 
itude to Divine Providence for the devout 
faith of the discoverer and for the Divine 
care and guidance which has directed our 
history and so abundantly blessed our peo- 
ple.”’ 

Our Fourth of July observances consist of 
patriotism and picnics, noise and nuisance, in 
about equal parts. ‘‘Memorial Sunday ”’ 
gives a hint of possibilities. ‘‘ Discovery 
Sunday ”’ affords a wide field for the discus- 
sion of great themes that centre in this event, 
e. g., ‘*God’s Hand in History,’’ ‘‘ The Cloud 
and Pillar of Providence,’’ ‘‘ Small Begin- 
nings vs. Great Results,’’ ‘‘ The Inspiration 
of a Great Idea,’’ ‘ Possibilities of Human 
Nature — not Disobedient to the Heavenly 
Vision,” ete. True, these subjects are not 
neglected by the preacher, but here is an op- 
portunity to impress a prepared p3o0ple. Peter 
saw the point when Cornelius said, ‘‘ Now, 
therefore, are we all here present before God, 
to hear all things that are commanded thee of 
God ”’ (Acts 10: 33). 

Illustrious men are but the incarnation of 
grand ideas. A Moses in Egypt, a Pericles at 
Athens, a Luther at Worms, or a Wesley 
in England, are each an exponent of some 
dominant type of thought, of culture or 
reform. In the letters of Columbus he re- 
peatedly tells us of his purpose — first of all 
that of a missionary. ‘‘ He came at length to 
believe that the Most High had specially 
chosen him as His instrument to carry the 
light of a true faith into the kingdoms of Ori- 
ental paganism.”’ (See ‘‘ Facts of American 
History,”” Montgomery, p.6.) This fact is in 
danger of aneclipse. Livingstone was first a 
missionary. John Adams wrote concerning 
the Declaration of Independence: ‘ The sec- 
ond day of July, 1776, will be the most mem- 
orable epocha in the history of America, to 
be celebrated by succeeding generations as the 
great anniversary festival, commemorated as 
a day of deliverance by solemn acts of devo- 
tion to God Almighty, from one end of the 
councry to another, from this time forward 
forevermore.’’ Those ‘solemn acts of devo- 
tion ”’ are found only in the closets of Hie 
faithful ones. 

Lately a movement has been made to set 
apart the Sunday preceding the Fourth by 
special services. Let the good work go on. 
But let us at once begin the observance of 
‘Discovery Sunday.”’ It will both instruct 
and inspire. Concurrent opinion declares that 
in all the transactions of history there is no 
act which, for vastness and performance, can 
be compared to the discovery of the continent 
of America by Columbus. Stand on the 
bow of a transatlantic steamer,and day after 
day look out upon the weary waste of waters 
— no vessel visible for days; the vast, dreary, 
stormy, defiant Atlantic everywhere — and 
the greatness of that imperial soul that dared 
te push his cockle-shell vessels, manned by 
faithless crews, to the goal for which he start- 
ed, grows upon you more and more. What 
wonder that the world takes from the life of 
Columbus one of its favorite illustrations of 
the absolute power of faith? ‘If he had not 














united the three eternities of faith and hope 
and love, he would have utterly failed.”’ 

Let the pulpit set forth the results of that 
great discovery. Among them it may be 
noted : — 

1. The New World provided an arena for 
an experiment with a new life. The mo- 
ment was opportune. The first heat of the 
Reformation was seething in the congested 
life of Europe. The fetters of ages must be 
broken. 

2. The New World furnished the essential 
elements for a government by the people and 
for the people. The essentials of such a 
system are a free church, a free press, and 
free schools for freemen. One writer on 
historical subjects (E. E. Hale) has called 
attention to the thought that ‘‘ South Amer- 
ica is the field wherein the Roman Catholic 
Church can show what she can do in civiliz- 
ing a desert; and North America is the arena 
to display what the new-born church of the 
future can do.’’ To us it is interesting to 
remember that Columbus personally led the 
first discovery of South America, and tbat 
he made the first effort for a colony on one- 
half of the continent. ‘*Of these two ex- 
periments the North America and South 
America of today are the issue” (Ibid). 

The new church of the future was charged 
with the mission of dealing a death blow to 
human slavery on the planet. The Saviour's 
enunciation of a new gospel must be exem- 
plified in a new field. ‘I am among you as 
he that serveth.’"” How could that lesson 
possibly be learned in Europe, her popala- 
tion groaning with the feudalism of the Mid- 
die Ages? How could men “bear cach 
other’s burdens’’ when the world was filled 
with unholy wars carried on for centuries 
for the personal gratification of kings and 
pontiffs, prelates and nobles, knights and 
other plunderers? Arms and armies, gar 
risons and fortresses, had consumed the 
wealth of the Old World, sucking the blood, 
the brain and the breath of a living Chris 
tianity. Columbus gives to Europe a new 
world, a new church, and a new version of 
the Gospel of the Prince of Peace. 

3. Our institutions of freedom are unique. 
No standing army, no bristling fortresses, 
no burdensome tax-gatherers, no House of 
Lords; no law of primogeniture, no ancient 
feuds, one tribunal of peace for all the 
States, one beating heart of true democracy, 
an open Bible and a heaven-prepared con- 
science. And the United States of America 
exist because of Columbus’ faith-filled pur- 
pose. 


All hail, Columbia! Long shine thy 
bannered-stars to flash earth’s best answer 
tothe universe: ‘For all this I considered 
in my heart, even to declare all this, that the 
righteous, and the wise, and their works are 
in the band of God.’ Let us not forget 
that poet, prophet and priest, statesman, 
singer, sage and scientist, paupers and 
princes. wise men and warriors, merehants 
and millionaires, are all messengers of Him 
who ‘‘ moves in a mysterious way His won- 
ders to perform.’’ Moses did not emanci- 
pate Israel, but He whotalked with Moses 
from His bush of fire. Luther did not trans 
form the church, bet He who sits King on 
the holy hill of Zion. Columbus was the 
buman instrument that made it possible for 
old Independence Beli to proclaim, ‘ Liberty 
throughout all the land to the inhabitants 
thereof."’ This new evangel shall yet echo 
round the world, for, — 

*Rehind the dim unknown 

Standeth God within the shadow 
Keeping watch rve His own.” 

* Westward the course 

Phe tirst four acts alrs 
The fifth shal clo-e th 

Pime’s noblest off-prl 


f empire take its way, 
aily past, 
drama of the day; 


is the last.” 





COLUMBUS. 


Behind him lay the gray Azores, 
Behind the Gates of Hercules; 

Before him not the ghost of shores, 
Before him only shoreless seas. 

The good mate said: ‘‘ Now must we pray, 
For, lo! the very stars are gone. 

Speak, Admiral, what shall 1 say?’ 

‘* Why, say, ‘Sail on! sail on! and on!’”’ 


My men grow mutinous day by day; 
My men grow ghastly, wan and weak.”’ 
The stout mate thought of home; a spray 
Of salt wave washed his swarthy cheek. 
What shall I eay, brave Admiral, say, 
If we sight naught but seas at dawn?’’ 
‘*« Why, you shall say at break of day, 
‘ Sail on! sail on! sailon! and on!’”’ 


They sailed and sailed, as winds might 


ow, 
Until at last the blanched mate said: 
‘* Why, now not even God would know 
Should I and all my men fall dead. 
These very winds forget their way, 
For God from these dread seas is gone. 
Now speak, brave Admiral, sp2ak and 
say ol 
He said: ‘*Sail on! sail on! and on!” 


They sailed. They sailed. Then spoke the 
mate: 

‘¢ This mad sea shows its teeth tonight. 

He curls his lip, he lies in wait, 
With lifted teeth, as if to bite! 

Brave Admiral, say but one good word; 
What shall we do when hope is gone?’ 

The words leapt as a leaping sword: 

‘* Sail on! sailon! sailon! andon!”’ 


Then, pale and worn, he kept his deck, 

And peered through darkness. Ah! that 
night 

Of all dark nights! And then a speck — 
A light! Alight! Alight! A light! 

It grew, a starlit flag unfurled! 
It grew to be Time’s burst of dawn. 

He gained a world; he gave that world 
Its grandest lesson: ‘*On! and on!”’ 


— Joaquin Miller. 








LORD TENNYSON. 


REV. DAVID SHERMAN, D. D 





JINGLAND, at length, mourns the 
iD departure of her great Laureate, 
who had so Jong remained a congpicu- 
ous figure, as well in court society and 
the seclusion of Freshwater and Ald- 
worth as in the world of letters. Pass- 
ing through all the stages of human 
life, he came to be well known and 
loved, and was able to present to the 
nation the ripe fruits, not less than the 
early and brilliant promise, of genius. 
In many respects a typical English- 
man, he came to be a favorite with the 
cultivated classes throughout the En- 
glish-speaking world. As there is a 
larger England, so he was a larger En- 
glishman, in whom even his remoter 
cousins delighted, as he sang of the old 
home and of the deeds, traditions and 
aspirations of the race sprung from its 
soil. 

Of the outer and inner life of this 
famous man we may here note a few 
things. The environment of an author 
has not a little to do with the develop- 
ment of his genius. To know his sur- 
roundings is often to know the man. 
Especially does this hold true of im- 
pressible and reeeptive genius; the 
very landscape becomes imprinted on 
the mind of the student; the man is 
mastered by his instruments and mate- 
rials. 

The birthplace and home of Tenny- 
son evidently exerted a lasting influ- 
ence on the mind of the poet. He was 





born in the rectory of Somersby, Aug. 
5, 1809. His father, Rev. George Slay- 
ton Tennyson, D.D., the rector of a 
small parish, was himself a minor poet, 
a painterand architect. Reared in this 
home of taste and learning, the son 
early developed a genius for poetry. 
Like Pope, he began to lisp numbers 
in the cradle. The scenery and life 
about Somersby, upon which his eyes 
first opened, reappears again and again 
in his poems. In the ‘*Ode to Mem- 
ory” we have the veritable brook which 
ran close by the rectory of this old Lin- 
colnshire village : — 


— ** the brook that loves 
To purl o’er matted cress and ribbed sand, 
Or dimple in the dark of rushy coves, 
Drawing into his narrow earthen urn, 

In every elbow and turn, 
The filter’d tribute of the rough woodland.” 


Some have supposed the stream de- 
scribed in **The Brook” was that of 
Somersby. See the difference: — 


‘* I chatter over stony ways, 
In little sharps and trebles, 
I bubble into eddying bays, 
I babble on the pebbles. 


‘* With many a curve my banks I fret 
By many a field and fallow, 
And many a fairy foreland set 
With willow-weed and mallow.”’ 


In the lawn in front of the rectory, 
the readers of Tennyson have a special 
interest. There, under the trees, the 
large family used to sit and converse, 
read and entertain friends, in the heat 
of summer. It was there young 
Arthur Hallam read the Tuscan poets 
and wooed and won the rector’s daugh- 
ter. It was from that lawn Hallam 
wrote Gladstone in 1830: ‘*I hope you 
will buy and read Alfred Tennyson’s 
poems; the author promises fair to be 
the greatest poet of our generation, 
perhaps of our century.” Gladstone 
took note of the prophecy of his friend, 
and has lived to see the completed 
course of the poet. ‘‘In Memoriam,” 
which marked the culmination of Ten- 
nyson’s genius, is intimately associated 
with the memory and early death of 
Arthur Hallam. 

In 1852 Tennyson purchased an es- 
tate containing four or five hundred 
acres, at Freshwater, in the Isle of 
Wight, where he afterwards remained 
in comparative retirement. The estate 
is known as Faringford. At first he 
remained there through the year. Some 
years later he purchased a small estate 
at Aldworth, near the village of Hasle- 
mere, on the Black Down in Hamp- 
shire, where he used to spend the sum- 
mers and where he died. From the 
house at Aldworth, the residence of 
Prof. Tyndall is distinguishable. The 
grounds at Aldworth are finely laid 
out, though not ornamented in the best 
manner, by ehrubbery and flowers. 
The poet delighted in the retirement 
and quiet of the locality. The Tyn- 
dalls were almost the only neighbors 
with whom the family maintained inti- 
mate relations. At Freshwater, whither 
he repaired in October, his favorite 
eqmpanion was a Roman Catholic 
priest, Rev. Peter Haythornthwaite, a 
man extremely popular over the south 
part of the island for his bonhomie, 
learning and gentlemanly bearing. 
Scarcely a day passed without a visit 
at Faringford House by the good priest. 
In the invitation to his friend, F. D. 
Maurice, he describes Faringford. 
Come, he said, — 


‘* Where, far from noise and smoke of town, 
I watch the twilight falling brown, 
All round a careless-order’d garden 
Close to the ridge of a noble down. 


‘' For groves of pine on either hand, 
To break the blast of winter, stand; 
And further on, the hoary Channel 
Tumbles a breaker on chalk and sand.”’ 


In 1850 he succeeded Wordsworth as 
Poet Laureate, and had the good fort- 
une to hold the position forty-two 
years — longer than any of his prede- 
cessors. Wordsworth held the place 
seven years, and Southey thirty. Ben 
Jonson was Poet Laureate from 1616 to 
1638, and Dryden from 1670 to 1689. 
Chaucer wore the laurel thirty-two 
years, and Edmund Spenser only eight. 

[or tinved om Page 5.) 





Some merchants get the 
best they can; some get the 
meanest they can. 

Your dealer in lamp-chim-| 
neys--what does he get for| 
you? 

There are common glass| 
and tough tough | 
against heat. There are fog-! 
gy andclear. There are rough | 
and fine. There are carefully | 
made and hap-hazard. | 

You can’t be an expert in| 
chimneys; but this you can) 
do. Insist on Macbeth’s 
“pearl top” or pearl glass,” 
whichever shape you require. | 
They are right in all those| 
ways; and they do not break! 
from heat, not one in a hun-| 
dred. 

Be willing to pay a_ nickel! 
more for them. | 
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Bogus White Lead ang 
adulterated paints wouiq 
have no sale did they not 
afford dealers a larger 
profit than 


Strictly 
Pure White Leaq 


The man who best guards his 
own interests is never per. 
suaded to buy paint that j, 
said to be “just as good,” o; 
“better,” than Strictly Pura 
White Lead. The followin> 
brands are standard and ;). 
ways Strictly pure: 


“ANCHOR” (Cincinnati) 
“ARMSTRONG & McKELVY"(p, t 
“ATLANTIC” (New York) 

“ BEYMER-BAUMAN” (Pittsbury: 
“BRADLEY” (New York) 
“BROOKLYN” (New York) 
“COLLIER” (St. Louis) 
“CORNELL” (Buffalo) 
‘“DAVIS-CHAMBERS” (Pittsbur 
“ECKSTEIN ” (Cincinnati) 
“JEWETT” (New York) 
“KENTUCKY” (Louisville) 
“*FAHNESTOCCK” (Pittsburgh) 
“LEWIS ” (Philadelphia) 
“MORLEY” (Cleveland) 

“RED SEAL” (St. Louis) 
“SALEM” (Salem, Mass.) 
“SHIPMAN” (Chicago) 
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“SOUTHERN” (St. Louis and Chicag 
“ULSTER” (New York) 
“UNION” (New York) 
Colors. 
The National Lead Co.'s 


Pure White Lead 
Tinting Colors 


ere solid in small cans, one pound 
being sufficient to tint twenty- 
ive pounds of pure White Lead 
the desired shade. In combin- 
ation with strictly pure White 
Lead these colors make the 
best paint that it is possible to 
put on a building. 

If you are going to paint, it will pay you 
to send to us for a book containing infor- 
mation that may save you many a dollar: 
it will only cost you a postal card todo so, 


NATIONAL LEAD CO., 


1 Broadway, New York. 
Boston Lranch: Salem Lead Work 
Boston, Mass. 





Have Youa 


Hundred Dollars? 


or a thousand ? and do 
you really need for it the 
best rate of interest, con- 


sistent with safety? Our 
book on investments, 
sent free, will help you to 
invest it. 


The Provident 


a 36 Bremfield St. 
Trus u Co. Boston, Mass. 
ease 1 thea Z v8 HERALD. 


A Popular Model. 





The good qualities of this Sideboard 
are not all wrapped up in the napkin of 
price. It has several charms not dis- 
tinctly enumerated in the invoice of 
cost. 

First, it isa delightful design. The 
arrangement of the three upper shelves 


is very effective, and the outline of the 


top is wholly unconventional. 

Then it is so admirably proportioned 
that it looks large but measures small. 
You pay for an abridged size, but get 
all the effect of a full-fledged board. 

The wood is a special selection of 
dark red oak, richly grained and fit- 
ished. The trimmings are of oxydiz°d 
silver. We are placing this pattern ©! 
sideboard in many of the best apart 
ment houses in town. 


Painy’sPumnitare Ct, 


48 CANAL ST. jSa'staine pepe” 
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Young America 


Long Distance Saiety 


excels all others in lightness, su 
and durability. It is a trium; 

can ingenuity, simple in const 
and wonderfully effective. Its 
tracts the eye, while its gene! 


best. It burns its oil most per- jpWalities make it the best po 


fectly; seems to burn less be- 
cause it wastes less: emits no 
perceptible smell; the wick 
is under perfect control; and 
the care of the lamp is so easy 
as to be almost agreeable. 


PITTSBURGH Brass Co. 





Pittsburgh, Pa. 


chine for the young people from ‘ 

years of age, for whom it is cons! 
OUR ART CATALOCUE 
ives full detailed description of both 


sys’ and Girls’ patterns, and is 5 
Free of charge to all applican'*- 


Young America $15 Safety 


The Long Distance 


Is manufactured and exclusively sold by 


BRADSHAW MFG. CO. 


615 Washington Street, BOSTON, MAS> 
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(Continued from Page 2.) 


The great names among the Laureates 
are few — Chaucer, Gower and Spenser 
in earlier times, and Southey and 
Wordsworth more recently. Of all 
who won the honor, only Chaucer, 
Spenser, Dryden and Wordsworth ex- 
celled in genius the last Laureate. 
Soon after his appointment he was 
called to produce an ode on the death 
of the Duke of Wellington, some words 
of which will be read with interest in 
connection with the poet’s own burial: 
‘« All is over and done; 

Render thanks to the Giver, 

England, for thy son. 

Let the bell be toll’d. 

Render thanks to the Giver, 

And render him to the mold. 

Under the cross of gold 

That shines over city and river, 

There he shall rest for ever 

Among the wise and the bold. 

Let the bell be toll’d. 


And a deeper knell in the heart be knoll'd; 

And the sound of the sorrowing anthem 
roll’d 

Thro’ the dome of the golden cross. 


And in the vast cathedral leave him. 
God accept him, Christ receive him,”’ 


In the case of Tennyson the brilliant 
promise of early years was not disap- 
pointing. Each issue showed an ad- 
vance until he came to the ripeness of 
genius. The high place so long held in 
the literary world gives evidence of rare 
powers as a poet. As to the exact 
qualities of his genius, the critics are 
not altogether agreed. In artistic fin- 
ish, in harmony and form, his work is 
conceded to be of a high order. It is 
finished work by a high artist. No line 
escapes him until complete in its lan- 
guage and rhythm. Minute touches 
give delicacy and beauty to every part. 
No poems of our day are so labored as 
those of Tennyson; they are the work 
of ascholar, delighting in accuracy and 
harmony. ‘Trained and bitted, his gen- 
ius makes no wild dashes, no devia- 
tions from the recognized track. 

These statements suggest his leading 
limitations and defects. He is too per- 
pendicular and starched to please the 
mass of readers. His art is beyond 
them. The masonry is built so solidly 
and elegantly about the ‘“ Pierian 
spring ’ as to check the free flow of its 
waters. There is perfection of form, 
color and finish at the expense of spon- 
taneity. The waters never break irre- 
sistibly to the surface. The spirit of 
the prophet is always subject to the 
prophet; the message never over- 
masters him. Nothing is allowed to 
exceed the regulation fashion. 

But while Tennyson, with these limi- 
tations, may not be the greatest of our 
poets, he will be accounted one of the 
sweetest and most beautiful. If he 
fails to furnish the gold ingots of 
Wordsworth and Browning, he excels 
them allin the capacity to work up his 
material into intellectual jewelry of ev- 
ery conceivable pattern and with the 
utmost delicacy and finish to the mi- 
nutest detail. There was no cheap 





work in his shop. The best possible 
with his material was his working 
motto. 

The defect in the genius of ‘l'enny- 
son was delicately and truthfully 
touched by Emerson. ‘ There is no 
finer ear,” he said, ‘* nor more command 
of the keys of language. Color like 
the dawn flows over the horizon from 
his pencil in waves so rich that we do 
not miss the central form.” In this 
gentle voice of the critic we hear the 
udgment of posterity. 

‘** Crossing the Bar”? is the final poem 
in the collection published in 1889, 
which will be read with interest, now 
the poet ‘* has put out to sea.” 

‘Sunset and evening star, 
And one clear call for me! 
And may there be no moaning of the bar 
When I put out to sea; 


‘‘ But such a tide as moving seems asleep, 
Too full for sound and foam, 
When that which drew from out the bound- 
less deep 
Turns again home. 


‘* Twilight and evening bells, 
And after that the dark ; 
And may there be no sadness of farewells 
When I embark; 


‘For though from out our bourne of Time 
and Place 
The floods may bear me far, 
I hope to see my Pilot face to face 
When I have crossed the bar.” 


Finally, we repeat what Lewis Mor- 
ris wrote on the Laureate’s eightieth 
birthday : — 

‘Master and seer, stay yet, for there is none 

Worthy to take thy place today, or wear 

Thy laurel when thy singing days are done! 

As yet the halls of songs are mute and 
bare, 

Nor voice melodious wakes the tuneless air, 

Save some weak, faltering accents faintly 

heard. 
Stay with us; ’neath thy spell the world 
grows fair. 

Our hearts revive, our inmost souls are 

stirred, 
And all our English race awaits ¢by lat- 
est word.”’ 








She Conferences. 


W. E. SOUTHERN CONFERENCE. 


Providence District. 

Providence Preachers’ Meeting. — The an- 
nouncement that Rev. 8. McBurney would 
preach a sermon on ‘Capital Punishment” 
was sufficient to call together a good company 
of ministers and laymen. Bro. McBurney 
strongly advocated capital punishment in 
case of murder. 

Mathewson St.—The pastor, Rev. Clark 
Crawford, is very much encouraged in his 
work. Increasing congregations wait on his 
ministry, and a good interest prevails in all 
of the meetings. Two were received by letter 
Oct. 2. 

East Providence, Haven Church.—A full 
house listened to Rev. L. G. Horton's first 
sermon in a series on ‘‘Current Sayings and 
their Fallacies.” The pastor at the morning 
service baptized 1, received 1 on probation, 
and 1 into full membership. 

St. Paul’s.— Rev. J. W. Webb, D. D., 
preached the first of a series of sermons on 
“Columbus,” Sunday evening, Oct. 2, and 


many were turned away for want of room to 
accommodate them. 


Pawtucket, First Church. — The pastor, 
Rev. P. M. Vinton, received 3 from proba- 
tion on last Sunday. They held a very inter- 
esting missionary meeting in the evening. 
Addresses were made by the pastor and sev- 
eral young ladies of the church. 

Thomson Church — This church has pros- 
pered wonderfully during the pastorate of 
Rev. J. H. Newland, both temporally and 
Spiritually. Accessions to the church are 
frequent. On Sunday, Oct. 2, 3 were received 
by letter. 

Central Fails. — Pastor Rich reports a very 
interesting Sunday. Four were received into 
full membership, all from the Sunday-school, 
as the result of last winter's religious inter- 
est. MELIOR. 





BROCKTON AND VICINITY. 

Brockton and Vicinity Preachers’ Meeting 
met Monday, Oct. 3, in Central Church, 
Brockton. President C. N. Hinckley called 
the meeting to order. After singing, prayer 
was Offered by Bro. Hinckley. The order of 
the day was a review of King’s ‘‘ Future 
Retribution,”’ by Rev. F. P. Parkin. Bro. 
Parkin read a carefully-prepared paper, and 
an interesting discussion followed. 

Brockton and Vicinity Methodist Social 
Union will meet at Hotel Belmont, Brockton, 
Monday evening, Oct. 17. Rev. Emory J. 
Haynes, D. D., of People’s Church, Boston, 
and Bishop R. 8S. Foster will give addresses. 

Campello. — The pastor, Rev. G. W. Hunt, 
has just closed a series of Sunday evening 
talks to laboring men. ‘These discourses 
have been highly spoken of by the local press, 
and that they have been much appreciated by 
the people is evident, the house being filled to 
its utmost capacity at every service. The mis- 
sion Sunday-school recently started has fifty 
enrolled, and an average attendance of forty. 
Bro. Hunt preaches to an audience of seventy- 
five at the mission every Sunday afternoon. 

Central Church. — On Wednesday, Sept. 
28, a missionary convention was held in this 
church. Mrs. E.N. Jewell, a returned mis- 
sionary from China, gave an interesting and 
profitable address. On Friday a Sunday- 
school convention was held, afternoon and 
evening. The lesson for Oct. 2 was taught 
to a class of children by Miss Bertha F. 
Vella. Inthe evening Miss Vella gave an 
address. Both her teaching and her address 
were of a high order, and showed her to be a 
master in her department. Oct. 2, 5 were re- 
ceived by letter, 10 from probation, and 11 
upon probation. The pastor, Rev. F. P. 
Parkin, has been conducting special services 
with gratifying results. 

Franklin Ohapel. — Rev. F. H. Spear is 
discouraged because the honse will not ho!d 
the people who come to hear him preach. 
The work at the chapel is growing, the out- 
look is good, and # new church 1s an abso:ute 
necessity for the prosperity of this society. 

Oochesett. — Pastor Clark is not only labor- 
ing to remove the debt, but is also looking 
after the benevolences. Last Sunday he 
preached on Conference home missions. 


Swedish Church. — Rav. Herman Young, 
pastor, reports conversions all summer 
through. A new church is much needed 
here also. Auaybody having money to spend 
in church extension work would do well to 
see Bro. Young. ; 

East Bridgewater.— Rev. L. H. Massey, 
pastor, reports the work hopeful: 1 received 
from probation, | by letter, and sinners seek- 
ing salvation. 


Holbrook. — The pastor, Rev. J. H. Buckey, 
received 2 by letter and 5 on probation. 
Three weeks of special services have ‘been 
held. These meetings were a great blessing 
to the church, and 27 started for the kingdom. 
Revs. A. B. Wiiliams, of West Abington, 
G. A. Sisson, of South Braintree, G. W. 
Hunt, of Campello, Rev. Mr. Bowryman, of 
the Baptist Church, Randolph, and Evangelist 
Joel Bassett, of Providence, assisted in the 
meetings. The third quarterly conference was 
held Oct. 5, and the church was found in 
good condition financially. 


Pearl St., Brockton. — Rev. J. E. Johnson, 
pastor. The work of the Lord is prospering 
wonderfully. Last Sunday 6 were received 
on probation, 1 by letter, and 10 were bap- 
tized. J. 





Norwich O:strict. 


The annual meeting of the Woman's Home 
Missionary Society of the New England 
Southern Conference was held at South Man- 
chester, Wednesday, Sept. 21. A lovely day, 
bright, warm and sunny, greeted us first; 
then a company of bright, cheery women met 
us atthe church at 9.30, when the conven- 
tion was called to order by Mrs. T. J. Ever- 
ett. A brief but helpful prayer-service pre- 
pared the way forthe business of the day. 
And it was business, straight through, stop- 
ping only for the noon hour of dinner and 
social talk. 

Reports from corresponding and recording 
secretaries, treasurer and district officers, 
were read and accepted. An essay on “ City 
Evangelization,” by Mrs. G. W. Mansfield, 
of the New England Conference, and a read- 
ing, ‘‘Mite-box Pledge,’’ by Mrs. J. 8. 
Bridgford, of Burnside, Conn., were among 
the ‘“‘ breaks ’”’ in the afternoon. 

The same officers were elected for the en- 
suing year: President, Mrs. T. J. Everett; 
corresponding secretary, Mrs. D. L. Brown; 
recording secretary, Mrs. P. R. Clifford; 
treasurer, Mrs. J. F. Brownell. The re- 
ports showed the work of the Conference 
auxiliary to be prosperous. Present mem- 
bership, 839; subscribers to Woman's Home 
Missions, 359; to Deaconess Journal, 22 The 
pledges of last year are all redeemed, and we 
are looking forward to a more successful 
year’s work even than the last. 

The evening service was very interesting. 
A fine organ solo by Miss Myrtie Case, with 
a full chorus of voices, formed the musical 
program. Mrs. James Mather read a paper 
on ‘Systematic Giving.”’ Mrs. G. W. 
Mansfield gave the address of the evening, 
her subject being ‘ Immigrants’ Work,” 
closing with a sketch of our own Immi- 
grants’ rome at East Boston. 

Mrs. D. L. Brown, Cor. Sec. 





New Besfors District. 

Several Sunday-schools on the district have 
set apart a special day for the ingathering of 
scholars who had dropped out during the 
summer. The results justify the effort. 
‘“Ingathering Sunday” at St. Pawl’s, Fal 
River, was @ gratifying success; while 
‘Rallying Sunday” at Plymouth called out 
the largest attendance in the history of the 
school. 

The church at Somerset, Rev. R. J. Floody, 
pastor, is enjoying a prosperous year. The 
pastor’s welcome when he reached this new 
field of work was warm and thoughtful. He 
found the parsonage well filled with sub- 
stantial tokens of the interest these good 
people take in their pastor and family. 
Later, a May-basket, containing some dishes, 
a very desirable portion of a grocery store, 
other articles of value, and a purse of money, 
was presented to the pastor. Mrs. Floody 
has been greatly afflicted by the sickness 
and death of her mother, and the sympathy 
and prayers of the church have been very 
consoling and helpful to her. An Epworth 





League has recently been organized, with a 





membership of 27. Congregations, collec- 
tions and general interest will show a grat- 
ifying increase. 


Plymouth. — On Monday evening, Sept. 19, 
the Epworth League gave a reception to the 
elderly people of the church. Between thirty 
and forty people over sixty years of age were 
present, despite the unfortunate rain shower 
just at the hour of gathering, and were 
royally ‘ received.’’ Beautiful decorations, a 
literary program beginning with an address 
of welcome, old-fashioned and touching 
hymns, and a supper, were among the feat- 
ures arranged and most gracefully carried 
out by the League for the enjoyment of their 
guests. Very appropriately the next Sunday 
was observed as Old Folks’ day. 


At Pleasant St. Ohurch, New Bedford, 
severa! persons have recently requested 
prayers. Oct. 2, 1 was admitted to proba- 
tion and 1 into full membership. 

At the Fourth St. Church, New Bedford, 
4 were admitted into the church on profes- 
sion of faith. 

At the Allen St. Church, 1 was received by 
letter and 1 into full connection. 


Several of the Methodist laymen of Netw 
Bedford are candidates for various official 
positions. Robert F, Raymond, esq., of the 
Allen St. Church, is candidate for attorney 
general on the Prohibition ticket. Capt. 
Franklyn Howland, of the Pleasant Street 
Church, is candidate of the same party for 
member of Congress from the thirteenth 
congressional district. Senator William M. 
Butler, of the County St. Church, is a candi- 
date for re-election from the third Bristol 
senatorial district on the Republican ticket. 
I. B. Thompkins, of the Pleasant St. Church, 
is a candidate of the same party for repre- 
sentative in the General Court from the fifth 
Bristol district. A. G. Studley, of the same 
church, is candidate for the same position 
on the Prohibition ticket. Geo. M. Eddy, of 
County St. Church, is a Republican nominee 
for representative in the General Court from 
the sixth Bristol district; and Clarence R. 
Sherman, of the Allen St. Church, is a Pro- 
hibition nominee for the same office. lt may 
be weil to call the attention of the preachers 
of the district to the action of our last Annual 
Conference, as follows : — 

** Resolved, That we pledge ourselves and 
will urge our people [italics mine} not to vote 
for any candidate for office who favors the 
licensing of the saloon either by high or low 


license, believing that it ‘can never be le- 
galized without sin.’”’ 
I. 








MAINE CONFEREWCE. 
Lewiston District. 


Chebdeague and Long Island. — Things are 
moving along here prosperously under the 
wise and vigorous management of Bro. 
Wright. This charge expects to pay $700 
salary besides the rent. Extensive repairs 
on the church edifice are soon to commence. 
At our recent visit Rev. Geo. Hoyt, a former 
pastor, joined me and preached an excsilent 
sermon —a thing which he is accustomed 
to do. 


Harpswell. — Bro. Lombard is pursuing 
his studies at Brunswick, and preaches here 
on the Sabbath. Because of its separation 
from Orr's Island the charge is left numer- 
ically and financially weak, and the present 
arrangement seems to be the only one open 
tothem. There is a large force of young 
peopie here, and the Epworth League is an 
important factor in the work of the church. 
The Tuesday evening meetings are under its 
auspices and are largely attended. Bro. 
Hoyt, who was pastor here last year, was 
with me, and the people greatly enjoyed his 
visit. 

Orr's Isiand,— Bro. Sylvester and wife 
are very popular with the people here. The 
finances of the charge are in an excellent con- 
dition. It is by no means a settled question 
that it was a wise thing to separate these 
places. Bro. Hoyt preached another excellent 
sermon here. 


These three places tave been unusually 
throngei with summer visitors. It is the 
general verdict that they add something to 
the finances, but hinder the legitimate work 
of the churches. 


West Cumberland. — This is a country 
church and the people are widely scattered. 
We evjoyed a recent Sunday here very much. 
Congregations were good both morning and 
evening. The floral decorations by the 
League were among the finest that we have 
seen. The Tuesday evening meetings are 
under the auspices of the Epworth League, 
and the attendance is often fifty or more. 
Bro. Clark is greatly encouraged in his 
work, His friends have shown their ap- 
preciation of his services by presenting him 
with a good family horse. Some additional 
repairs on the parsonage are greatly needed, 
and we were assured that they would be at- 
tended to before cold weather. 


Will the pastors please remember that 
Zion's HBRALD will be sent a month on 
trial free? It will be stopped at the end of 
the month if its continuance is not desired, 
and this without any trouble on the part 
of the persons receiving it. Iam more 
and more impressed with the importance of 
largely increasing its circulation. 


Gorham, N. H.—Bro. Trafton and wife 
are doing excellent service, and find their 
hands stayed up by a kind and generous 
people. Sister Trafton has supplied the pulpit 
for the Congregational Church once or twice, 
and they say they do not want any better 
supply. She is frequently called into neigh- 
boring towns for special services. The Ep- 
worth League under her management is 
prospering. Spiritual work is being empha- 
sized. She is preparing the young people 
for a second Demorest contest. The mem- 
bers of the League have presented her with 
a fine rocking-chair and table. Bro. Trafton 
is president of the executive committee of a 
recently formed Law and Order League. 
Aggressive temperance work is greatly 
needed in these New Hampshire towns. 


Berlin, N. H.— Bro. Greenhalgh has gen- 
erously volunteered to relinquish one hun- 
dred dollars of his salary. This place is a 
study and a surprise. A genuine boom has 
struck the place. A piece of property on the 
principal street that sold seven years ago for 
about $500 was sold a few days since for 
$2,800. Railroads are pushing out from this 
centre into these vast timber regions. Ina 
few years most of this lumber will be sawed 
much nearer the spot upon which it grows, 
and be shipped to the Western market on the 
cars, instead of being run down the river and 
sawed in Lewiston and other places far down 
the river. The air is full of secular enter. 
prises. The main street is being macadam- 
ized at great cost. The population is already 
about 5,500. Roman Catholics largely pre- 
dominate. The entire membership of the 
seven Protestant churches is only about three 
hundred. Here we have about thirty mem- 
bers, none of them wealthy, and no church 
property. But Pastor Greenhalgh is plucky 
and wise, and the church is hopeful, and it 
looks as if Methodism had a mission here. 
Already it takes the lead in the s'ze of its 
congregations, so far as the Protestant 
churches are concerned. If some rich man 
could realize the possibilities of this place 





and would give a thousand dollars as the be- 


ginning of a building fund, it would be a 
grand monument of an imperishable kind. 


Newry. — A recent issue of the Christian 
Witness speaks of a member of the New En- 
gland Conference being sent to a small and 
hard charge as a punishment for being prom- 
inent in the holiness movement. If being on 
such a charge is positive proof of being em- 
inently devoted, then we have quite a num- 
ber on this district who must be ranked 
among the spiritual heroes. But, whatever 
may be said about them by others, they are 
the last ones to pose a3 martyrs. These 
fields are hard and the pay is small, and 
such is the trend of things that there is no 
immediate prospect of any great change. If 
these people have the Gospel, somebody must 
make sacrifices for Christ's sake. This 
charge reported at the last Conference twenty 
members in full and twelve probationers. 
We own one-half of a good and attractive 
church. The Baptists have long since ceased 
to occupy it. We also own a good parson- 
age. Bro. A. K. Bryant is held in the high- 
est esteem by all the people. His morning 
congregation during the summer averaged 
between fifty and sixty; in the afternoon he 
drives five miles and preaches in a school- 
house to a good congregation. Part of the 
time he fords the river and crosses the 
mountain and preaches a third time. He su- 
perintends and teaches in two Sunday- 
schools each Sunday, excepting once a month 
when he goes into the ‘‘ regions beyond ’’ and 
preaches several times on Sunday and on 
other days. His farthest point from home, 
over hilly roads, 1s about fifty miles. To do 
his work he is obliged to keep a span of 
horses. His salary, including rent, is $400, 
and yet he is happy and cheerful; he finds 
the people in these far-off districts hungry 
for the Gospel. He has frequent calls for 
lectures and addresses, and finds time to help 
those who are having a harder time than 
himself. He recently gave a neighboring 
church, where the pastor has serious sickness 
in his family, two illustrated lectures, and 
added $15 to the treasury. The race of heroie 
Methodist ministers is by no means extinct. 
One other fact will indicate the spirit of this 
pastor: One Sunday, when quite a number of 
summer visitors were present, be took his 
missionary collection. It amounted to $8, 
and other paris of the charge may add to 
this; but, all things considered, this is very 
generous. 


Bethel. — Bro. Fickett has formed a class 
at Locke’s Millis consisting of twenty-one 
members. There is quite a good prospect 
that this place can be attached to some other 
village and form a circuit another year. He 
bas secured seventeen new subscribers to 
Zion’s HERALD, and intends to have twenty- 
five before the canvass is closed. He thor- 
oughly believes in the paper as a pastor’s 
ally, so he puts his soul into the canvass, and 
this is the secret of his success. I wish all 
the pastors would push the canvass with 
like success. Sister Fickett is the efficient 
president of thejJunior League. The girls 
are making a quilt, and the boys are making 
picture albums for the missionary barrel. 
There is delay in getting the pews for the new 
church; it will not be dedicated before Christ- 
mas, probably; but by putting in temporary 
seats they expect to occupy it in October. 
All the interests of the church are in a thriv- 
ing condition. 


Mason. — Bro. Peare and wife are greatly 
afflicted in the continued and serious sickness 
of their only child — a sweet and bright little 
girl of unusual promise. For months the 
little one has been a great sufferer apd a con- 
stant cure. But with this deep sorrow on his 
heart he is pushing on in his work with ex- 
cellent results. Special revival services have 
been heid of late, and quite a number have 
been converted. This young brother and his 
wife are specially deserving of the sympathy 
and prayers of the people. Rev. H. K. Bry- 
ant, of Newry, has given the church here the 
benefit of two illustrated lectures. His kind 
generosity was greatly appreciated. 


South Waterford and Sweden. — The in- 
terests of this charge are at rather low ebb, 
but Bro. Gowell is laboring on with great 
courage. The receipts for the support of 
preaching for the first five months of the 
Conference year were only about $70 aside 
from a smali missionary appropriation; and 
yet Bro, G. has kept from running into debt. 
Waterford is the birthplace and burial-place 
of ‘* Artemus Ward.’’ An old school-mate of 
his told me that his last will and testament 
was generally considered his last joke. Hor- 
ace Greeley was appointed one of the exec- 
utors, and quite large sums were bequeathed 
to different persons and for different objects, 
but these amounts of property were never 
found. I passed by the birthplace of the late 
Rev. Aaron Sanderson in the early evening 
when the moon was nearly full. It almost 
seemed asif its mellow light specially loved to 
linger among these branching trees. 

At Sweden our church is the only one that 
is open for service. The congregation is quite 
good. The edifice has been partially shingled, 
and the shingles are on the ground for the 
remainder. Small additional repairs will 
make this a very neat and pleasant house. A 
few noble and devoted souls on both parts of 
this charge are staying up the hands of the 
pastor. Through all these farming districts 
the people, as a rule, work hard for small re- 
turns; they are kind and hospitable, and 
often go long distances to church. L. 








NEW HAMPSHIRE CONFERENCE. 


Dover District. 

Centralville, or Bridge St., Lowell, is prov- 
ing the genuineness of its Methodism by 
calling in the people. Thirty-five sittings 
have been reuted within two weeks past. 
We expect a good and profitable season dur- 
ing the Preachers’ Meeting, Oct. 17 and 18. 
The financial climb to victory, on construc- 
tion account, isa long and hard one for this 
heroic haudful; but with the help of God 
and His people it will be done after awhile, 
and this church bear its part in the winning 
of the unchurched mass for Christ. 

Methuen is pushing things, under the lead 
of its earnest pastor, with good spiritual in- 
terest. Its numerous working force, when 
joined in the unity of the Spirit and the 
anointing of power,will become an evangeliz- 
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ing agency worthy of its commission and 
field. 

Lawrence, Garden St., is taking up the 
work of the Master with zeal and energy. 
Oct. 2 was an especially good day,with nearly 
300 at the morning sermon, and 211 in Sun- 
day school. The school is doing grandly this 
year. Two hundred new books have been 
piaced in the library. Superintendent Dan- 
iels is the vigorous director. The parson- 
age, too, rejoices in a new suit of paint, 
paper and carpets complete, while the live 
class and prayer-meetings testify that the 
people here know how to run church social 
work. Several united with the church on 
Sunday evening. Finances are healthy, 
with the pastor paid $40 in advance of date. 

St. Paul's, the youngest born of Lawrence 

Methodism, will take the palm if the best of 
all the rest do not double diligence. By the 
aid of the anniversary Sunday-school service 
and concert the necessary amount for paying 
up the debton the church lot has been se- 
cured, and the next movement will be to ex- 
change the little chapel on leased land on 
Lake Street, too strait for the numbers on 
the way to join the 180 who meet in Sunday- 
school now, for a nice, commodious church 
on Arlington St., yet to be planned and 
built. Three souls are reported as born of 
the Spirit here Oct. 2, and we look for more 
to follow. 
Haverhili St., mother of all in Lawrence 
Methodism, has a grand location, an indus- 
trious pastor, and some of nature’s noble- 
men graciously aiding in her officiary. It 
does seem as though God’s purpose for her 
was more mighty evangelism than has ever 
yet been realized. She honored “ self-denial 
week’ with a gift of nearly $50 to the work 
of missions. G. W.N. 





Manchester District. 


The French work at St. Jean's, Manches- 
ter, shows indications of life and growth. 
Last Sabbath 4 persons united with the 
church on probation. It was their mission- 
ary day. They were apportioned $10. This 
was more than they had ever given. The 
pastor made an earnest plea for the cause, 
and when the report came in they had se- 
cured $20. This is doing grandly. The 
work of Bro. Dorion is telling for good. 
tis French publication is sowing excellent 
seed. This work must not be allowed to 
suffer. We are in great need of a mission 
house in Manchester, to contain a mission- 
ary’s home, chapel, reading-room, printing- 
office, etc., all under one roof. To get this 
we must have at least $6,000. It would be 
a good investment and bea centre for our 
French work, not excelled by any in New 
England. This work ought to command the 
sympathy, not only of Manchester Method- 
ists (and it does have that, and they give to 
it all they can reasonably), but of the out- 
side Methodist public. No place in the State 
is growing more rapidly than this, and it isa 
centre that must be cared for, for from this 
go out influences all over the State. Pray 
that God may open the way for the enlarging 
of the work here! The Epworth League of 
St. Jean’s is probably the first French League 
in the church, and it is doing good work. 

Let the determination of every pastor be, 
‘*a revival of religion in my charge.’’ Don’t 
give up without it. Labor night and day, if 
necessary, to bring it about. Let us have a 
thousand souls on Manchester District this 
year! 

The church at Antrim is to suffer a severe 
loss in the removal of Dr. 1. G. Anthoine, 
who goes to Nashua. He has been identified 
with all the work of the church, and is one 
of the few physicians who will take time to 
attend the services of the church. Nashua 
Methodism will gain what Antrim loses. 

Evidences of prosperity are found at Hidis- 
boro Bridge. Eighteen have been received 
on probation daring the past quarter, most of 
whom have given evidence of baving entered 
the new life. B. 





Dorflinger’s American Cut Glass 
is shown in every requisite for the table and in 
beautiful pieces for Wedding and Holiday Gifts. 
Ge. ume pieces have trade mark label. C. Dor- 
fllager & Sons, New York. 





Good Cooking 
Is ene of the chief blessings of every home. To 
always insure good cusiards, puddings, sauces, 
etc., use Gail Borden “ Eagle” Brand Condensed 
Milk. Directions on the label. Sold by your 
grocer and druggist. 








ADAMSON'S BOTANIC BALSAM is compounded 
of the best concentrated extracts of barks, roots 
and gums in the world. It is a safe and reliable 
medicine, pleasant to the taste, and cures coughs, 
colds, asthma and croup. You can find it at all 
drug stores. 





Catarrh in the head is a constitutional disease, 
and requires a constitutional remedy like Hood's | 
Sarsaparilla, to effect a cure. 
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An agreeable preparation 
of the phosphates, for Indi- 
gestion, Nervousness, Men- 
tal and Physical Exhaustion. 

Recommended and pre- 
scribed by Physicians of ail 
schools. 





Trial bottle mailed on receipt of 25 cents 
in stamps. Rumford Chemical Works, 
Previdence, R. I. 
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Epworth League Banners. 


STANDARD BANNER 


is double silk, made of our 
specially imported fine jwhite 
~ grosgrain silk, with a diag- 
onal band of red grosgrain 
silk. The lettering is in pure 
gold leaf, and the emblem of 
the Epworth League is illu- 
minated in oil color and gold. 
The trimmings are gold silk 
galloons, cords and 
tassels. The banner is mount- 
ed on a polished, jointed wood 
pole and a cross bar, with 
brass crown, finials and nails. 
Size of the 24x36 





fringe, 


banner, 
inches. 


Price, as per daign, complete, 


$17.30. 


We will quote prices, on 
request, for simpler or more 
elaborate banners for this 
Society, and also for Suncay 
School Send for illus- 


trated catalogue of 


use. 


Banners, 








—- Badges, ete.. ete. 


CHAS. R. MACEE, ACENT, 38!Bromfield St. 





BICKFORD SCHOOL. | 


Voice Cultivation, Expressionand Chironomy | 
Forthe Pulpit, the ing Platform and | 
Dramatic Art, | 
PHYSICAL CULTURE for lads and young la- | 
dies a speciality. 
Prof, CHARLES BICKFORD, Principal. 
Miss ELSIE RUSSELL, Assistant. 
Apply at Room 2, B. Y. M. C. Union Bulkding, 
48 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 





We cannot explain how a 
man gains a pound a day by 
taking an ounce a day of 
Scott's Emulsion of cod-liver 
oil—it happens sometimes. 

It is food that he can di- 
gest; we understand that. 
But it must be more than 
food to give more than the 
whole of itself. 

He has been losing flesh 
because he did not get from 
his food the fat he needed. | 





Scott’s Emulsion sets his 

machinery working again. | 
Shall we send you a book 

ON CAREFUL LIVING? Free, 


Scott & Bowne, Chemists, 
New York. 


Your druggist keeps Scott’s Emulsion of cod-liver 
NESS AND HEAD NOISES GORE? 
Wh hear. 


oil—all druggists everywhere do. $1. 
DEA by Peck’s Invisible Ear Cushions. 
Successful when al! remedies fail. 


ee F. Hiscox * 03 B’way, N.Y Write for bosk of proofs F RE! 


Rr PERFECT HEALTH » 71 HEALTH . °° 
Permanently restored. Ca- 
by 


+32 South sth Avenue, 


5! 








tarrh, Colds, 
Cured 





| 


Boston, Mass. (I 
fir free GUIDE TO HEALTH 











WEED & WEED. 


Attorneys and Counsellors 
At Law. 


Masters in Chancery for Middlesex County. 


113 Devonshire Street, Room 37. 
BOSTON. 
GEORGE M. WEED. ALONZO R. WEED. 


HOW WIDE 
IS AN INCH? 


WHO MADE THE STANDARD? 
The standard in methods of 


INSTRUCTION BY MAIL 


in any branch of learning is set by our School. 
g@” CONFERENCE STUDIES TAUGHT wo 


Oatalognesj38 Bromfield St. Boston.|Send Stamp 
THE BOSTON 
CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL. 


Herald. 














Zion’s 





BosTONn, Oct. 4, 1892. 
APPLES — Choice Hubbardstons, $2@$3 ® bb!. 


choice, 23@24c. @ lb.; fancy, higher. 


10 1-4@101-2c. ® lb.; fair to good, 7@10c. ® |b. 

Ecos — Eastern extras, 2c. @ dozen; Vermont 
and New Hampshire extras, 23c. ® doz.; and Nova 
Scotias, 0@21 12-c. @ dozen. 

BEANS — Choice yellow eyes, $1.95@$2; New 
York hand-picked pea, $2.10@$2.15, 

FLouR —Five, superfine and common extras, 
$2.35@$3.50 @ bbl.; rye flour, $4@$4.75 ® bbi. 

POTATOES — N.H. and Maine Roseand Hebrons, 
80@88c. ® bush.; other kinds, $2.50@$2.70 ® bbl. 

POULTRY — Northern fresh-killed spring chick - 
ens, choice, 18@20c. @ lb.; turkeys, 15@17c. 

CABBAGES — $1 @ bbl. 

SWEET POTATOES. - Choice, $2.25 ® bbl. 

CRANBERRIES — $5@$6 @ bbl. 

NATIVE ONIONS — $2.50@ $3 ® bbl. 

SQUASH — $1.25@$1.50 ® bbl. 

TURNIPS — $1@$1.50 ® bbl. 

TOMATOES — Native, 60@8c. @ bush. 

QUINCES — Native, $1.75@$2.25 ® bbl. 

REMARKS, — The flour market shows no special 
life, but there is a fair demand, with buyers oper- 
ating ina moderate way. Receipts of most kinds 
of vegetables continue liberal, and prices are with- 
out change. Pears, grapes and bananas are quite 
plentiful in this market, and are selling at low 
prices. The trade in oranges is light, and prices 
are almost nominal; small sales were made last 
week at $4@$7 @ box. The supply of quinces has 
largely increased within the last two weeks. 





BUTTER—New York and Vermont dairy, good to | 


CHEESE — Choice Northern full creams, new, | 


WESLEYAN BUILDING, BOSTON, 
SUBSCRIPTIONS. 
Per Year, Postage Pre-paid, $2.50 
$1.50 


Ministers and their widows, 


Date of Payments. — The name of each sub- 
scriber is printed on the paper sent every week, 
and the date following the name indicates the year 
and mo. th to which it is paid. If the dat+ does not 
| correspond with payments made, the subscriber 
| should notify the Publisher. 
Discontinuances.—Papers are continued wntil 

there is a specific order to stop, and until al! ar- 

rearages are paid, as required by law. 
| Subscribers wishing to etop @ paper, or change 
| direction, should be very particular to give the 
‘name of the post office to which it has be+n 
sent, and the one to which the y wish it sept. 

Remittances may be made by Money Order 
(post office or express), Bank Check, or Draf:. 

Yhen neither of these can be procured, rend 
money by Registered Letter. 

Corres 
for articles forwarded for publication, unless so- 
licited by the Ealtor. 

Articies will be returned to the writers when the | 
request is made to do so, and the requisite amount | 
of stamps are enclosed. 


ADVERTISING. 


ZION’S HERALD Is the oldest Methodist paper in | 
the world, and for advertisers is one of the beet | 
mediume that can be employed for New tn- 

land, It has probably 8,000 readers In educated | 

hristian homes. Cards with advertising rates 
sent on application. 





| 


| 





SPECIMEN COPIES FREE. 


with the paper, should be addressed to 


A. §. WEED, Publisher, 


36jBrom 1d,St., Boston. 





een seman 


EDUCATIONAL. 








JOHN H. VINCENT, 


IHE 
CHAUTAUQUA CORRESPONDENCE 
SCHOUL OF SHODTHAND, 
WILLIAM D, BRIDGE. 
Director. 
A Standard System, Tv r- 


Chanceilor, 
We guarantee you: 


ough Instruction, Honest Treatment, Reasenable 
Rates. 


Circular frre. Mention this paper, 
PROF. WILLIAM D. BRIDGE, 
38 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass 





The Boston, New York, 


Chicago, Chattanooga, 


Portland, & Los Angeles 


TEACHERS’ ACENCIES. 


Large numbers of schoo! officers from al! sex 


tions of the country, incioding more than ninety 


yer cent. of the Public School superintendents of 


New England bave applied to us for teachers. 


Agency manual sent free to any address, 


EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Managers 


Tremont Place, Boston. 
70 Fifth Ave., New York. 
106 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 
402 Richardson Block, Chattanooga, Tenn. 
48 Washington Building, Portland, Oregon 
120% South Spring St., Los Angeles, Cal 





HAST MAINE SEMINARY 


Bucksport, Maine. 


Rev, A, F., CHASE, Ph, D,, Principal, 





Fall Term begins August 22, 1892, 


Winter Term begins November 28, 1892. 
Spring Term begins March 13, 1893, 


College Preparatory, Scientific, Academic, Norm 

Art and Musical courses. Military Tactics, Basi- 
ness College, with first-class instruction. Loeation 
unsurpassed, Easy of access by boat or ‘by rail 
Terms low. 


Send for Catalogue. 





| con ferred on 


LADELL SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN, 


Auburndale, Maas., 


Suggests to parents seeking a good schooi, con- 
sideration of the following points in its methods 

Ist. Its special care of the health of growing 
girls. 

Resident physician supervising work, diet and 
exercise; abundant food in yood variety and wel 
cooked; early and long sleep; a fine symnasium 
furnished by Dr. Sargent, of Harvard; bowling- 
alley and swimming-bath (warm water the year 


round, and lessons dally); no regular or foreknown 
examinations, ete. 

2d. Its broadly planned course of study 

Boston’s proximity both necessitates and helps to 
furnish the best of teache:s, including many spe- 
cialists: with one bundred and twenty pupils, a 
faculty of thirty. Four years’ conrse: in some 


things equal to college work, in others planned raiher 
for hi me and womanly life. 
and two to be chosen from alist of eight or ten 


Two studies required, 


electives. One preparatory year. Speelal students 
admitted 

3d. Its home-like air and character. 

Peculiar system of self-government; iimited 


number (thirty-eight deel ned ‘ast fall for iack of 
room); personal oversight in habits, manners, eare 


of person, room, etc.; comforts not stinted. 

4th. Ite handiwork and other unusual depart- 
ments. 

Pioneer school in sclentific teaching of Gook ing, 


Millinery, Dress-cutting, Prineiples of Oommion 
Law, Home Sanitation (latest), Swimming. 


Regular expense for school year, $500. 


For illustrated catalogue address, 


C.C. BRAGDON, Principal. 





* TILTON:-NH- 


Fall Term begins Aug. 24, 1892. 


Winter Term begins Nov. 30, 1892. 
Spring Term begins March 15, 18953. 


Young men prepared for College. Candidat+s 
for the medical profession fitted for Medica 
School; classes in advanced chemistry, huma 


ndence. — No compensation allowed | osteology, and microscopy; opportunities for ho-- 


pital clinics. Commercia! Department, with clas>- 


| es in book-keeping, banking and commercia! law 


Young ladies offered classicai and Belles Letur 
courses; the degree of Mistress of Liberal Aris 
those who complete the former 
cours+, that of Mistress of Engiish Literature on 
those who finish the latter. A musical course of 
four years, An art course of three years. 

Excellent table board. Large rooms. Steam 
heat. The comforts of a hotel and a Christia 
tome combined. Splendid society halls. A cor 


| ot twelve teachers. Delightful situation, Tut 


All letters relating to Subscriptions, Renewals, | €XPenses, $190 # year. 
Payments, or other Business Matters conuected | 


For a Catal gue, send to the Preside: t, 
Rev. J. M. DURRELL, 
Tilton, N. H. 
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SILENT FORCES. 
Silence is an evidence of power. All 
great forces work silently. It is only 
the energy of little things which ex- 
pends itself in noise and violence. The 
power which carries millions of worlds 
through millions of miles of space is 
as noiseless as the drifting of a bit of 
thistledown ; whereas the engine which 
crushes a fragment of rock in a corner 
of the universe sends its vibrations in 
aound-waves through the inestimable 
expanse of ether. 

So it is with human lives. It is 
weakness and smallness that make 
most of the clamor in the world. True 
power runs deeply and silently. The | 
great soul always has a tendency to | 
repression. Its strength does not lie 
on the surface, but deep down, so that | 
its action is not readily seen or heard. | 
But it accomplishes the great things 
of life. 

True character — the character that 
influences the world —is for the most 
part silent. It does not work by ex- 
hortation, persuasion, or any form of 
words soever, but by faithful living, 
noble action, sweet and quiet influence. 
These are the silent but potent forces 
which rule the moral universe. Men 
may preach and exhort, entreat and 
command, bnt after all it is silent 
character which influences and moves 
the world. One true, consistent, noble, 
Godlike man io a community is like a 
central sun around which a little uni- 
verse of humanity revolves. What that 
man does is more than what all others 
say; how he lives, is better and more 
potential gospel than can be preached 
by any lips. The power of genuine 
character is both magnetic and 
dynamic. It attracts, and it compels. 
But all its action goes on in silence. 
Its gospel is not proclaimed, but lived. 

The deed comes before the word, and 
needs no word to utter it. Such lives, 
expressing themselves in character, 
are God’s best evangels. They are the 





| modern study has done for us in the 


| environment. 
| is rich in pictured beauty and set with 


\it. We can really know the larger life 


| things. 


| peasant may house a royal soul in a 


close by is another Eden, where God 
sends an orchestra morning and even- 
ing to dispense, free of charge, such 
music as the money of kings cannot 
buy. Indoor life, too, has felt the touch 
of these uplifting influences. The peas- 
ant in the hovel bas things the noble in 
other ages knew not. The average cot- 
tage has conveniences today the earlier 
kings had not. Greater than all the 
things, is the eye to see, the mind to 
appreciate, the soul to adore, given to 
common men in our time. Much as 


arts and conveniences of life, it has 
done still more in us, in causing us to 
realize that the man is greater than the 
thing. The awakening in the soul to 
the sense of beauty, the personal 
renaissance, is the most invaluable 
blessing. ‘To be transported to the 
most distant and beautiful worlds is 
less than to have our eyes opened to 
the Aladdin’s palace in which the 
humblest dwell, to have a soul to ap- 
preciate the divine workmanship of our 
The most common place 


precious stones. 
to see. 

To a large extent the secret of man’s 
happiness is confined to this narrower 
life. Wedo not forget the value of 
the larger outlook, the enlargement of 
soul which comes from a study of the 
distant and unfamiliar, but, after all, 
our abiding and satisfying knowledge 
comes from what is familiar; it is 
tactual knowledge; we see and handle 


It needs only the eye 


only as we reach it through the nar- 
rower, which is asort of alphabet and 
first lesson to reach what is larger and 
grander. Home joys are an indispen- 
sable experience in appreciating the 
wider range; the simple tastes and 
habits acquired on the hillside farm or 
in the country village are a key to 
what is best and most marvelous in 
Paris or Rome. 

The lesson for this generation is one 
of appreciation for the things at hand. 
We have not to ascend into heaven nor 
to descend into the deep; the word is 
nigh us. Delight comes, not from 
palaces or millions, but from an ap- 
preciative soul able to read what is 
beautiful in common and familiar 
objects. This narrower life is not 
mean. It may have for us the best 
All depends on what we are. 
A king may be mean in a palace; a 


hovel; the nobility is not in the con- 
dition, but in the man. A great soul 
is greater than all it can inherit; for 
such a soul finds the handiwork of | 
God, a8 an inexhaustible possession, 
all about it. 





COLUMBUS MEDIZVAL YET 
MODERN. 


In dealing with Columbus and the 
Columbian celebrations, the problems 
of scholarship soon graduate into the 
problems of ethics. Many of the facts 
concerning his birth, early history, 
domestic life, true character and place 
of burial, are controverted by scholars. 
In some respects the entire Columbian 
memorial is an anachronism. Colum- 
bus did not discover America, nor was 
he the first to inform Europeans of its 
existence. The Northmen discovered 
it five centuries before Columbus. The 
scholars of England and America, of 
the placid and unbiased universities, 
are convinced on these points, and are 
gradually bodying forth to the people 


the historic evidences and proofs. 
Nothing practical and permanent 
came of their discoveries. Hence they 


themselves have needed to be re-dis- 
covered and assigned their proper place 





silent but prevailing forces which 
hasten on the coming of Christ’s 
kingdom. 








in history. Columbus directly and in- 
directly brought the Old and New 
Worlds into communication, and made 


admits that land was first seen and an- 
nounced by Rodrigo de Triana, a poor 
sailor of the * Pinta,” at two o'clock 
on the morning of October 12. But) 
after his return he set up the demand 
for himself; and to him it was prompt- 
ly adjudged and paid by the king and | 
queen. The sailor, thinking himself | 
ignobly defrauded, renounced Chris- 
tianity and went to live among the 
Mohammedans, whom he regarded as 
a juster people. After reaching Cuba 
on his second voyage, Columbus drew 
up the eighty men of his.crew, and re- 
quired them to swear before a notary 
that it was possible to go from Cuba 
to Spain by land. Accordingly, it 
was solemnly sworn that Cuba was a 
part of the mainland — Cathay; and 
it was further ordered that if any 
skeptic should deny this important 
fact, he should be fined ten thousand 
maravedis. If any lack of faith in 
this geographical fact should disclose 
itself on the part of any common 
sailor, the culprit, as he would not 
have the money, was to have a hun- 
dred lashes, and then be incapacitated 
for further lying by having his tongue 
pulled out. Columbus was not, so far 
forth, even humanitarian. ‘* No man,” 
says one historian, ‘‘ever had fewer 
scruples in the exercise of all the au- 
thority conferred upon him.” 

His knowledge was limited. Sea- 
mauship, by early and long experience, 
was his forte. He was an Admiral in 
fact as well as in name. He lacked 
tact, and yet he had enough of it to 
make his voyages speedily and safely. 
He was visionary, and persistent to the 
point of obstinacy. He seemed mer- 
cepary, and yet the gold that he sought 
and demanded was to release souls 
from purgatory and put them into 
Paradise. He wanted titles and honors 
and spoils. He insisted on having 
them from the sovereigns and the peo- 
ple. He was gratified, although he 
was afterward cashiered and dishon- 
ored. 

He was religious according to the 
standards of his church and times. 
That is not saying much, for the stand- 
ards were low. They were not Biblic- 
al nor Protestant, nor honorable as test- 
ed by the ordinary ethics of the world 
and of business in our times. They 
savored more of Pharisaic Judaism 
than of true Christianity. Contradic- 
tions between truth and right were | 
flagrant. But Columbus was not a/| 
hypocrite in form or reality. Before 
leaving Spain on his third voyage in 
1498, he enjoined that Diego, his son, 
should found four professorships of 





should build a church and hospital in| 
honor of St. Mary of the Conception; | 
that the income from his shares of the 
Bank of St. George at Genoa should be 
devoted to the recovery of the holy 
places and the maintenance of the po- 
litical Papacy. 

These are specimen facts of his whole 
career. Hence he is to be historically 
judged, like Henry VIII. and Napoleon. 
He was a double-minded man, as all 
human nature is double-minded. He 
was not a model for children nor for 
adults. But he was a forward-looking 
man, venturesome, prophetic, anticipa- 
tive, productive, efficient. The world 
was waking from the sleep of centuries, 
and Columbus in person and work was 
a herald of thedawn. He sailed before 
sunrise on his first voyage. The tides 
may have required that he should, but 
his spirit led him, also. The kings 
and queens of his era were not so ad- 
vanced as he. He was a pleader be- 
fore them, and an advocate for new- 
ness in enterprises, experiments and 
risks, for the sake of a New World. 
He was successful, repeatedly so, and 
the rolling of the world in space is leas 











the New World historical. He thought 





THE FELICITIES OF OUR NAR- 
ROWER LIFE. 

Of the larger life, opened to the men 
aed women of the modern world, we 
hear frequent commendation. The 
commendation is fitting, since the 


forces and appliances, material and | of Honduras and Darien. His due, and | #ttention. It is the monument to Lei Eric- 
moral, have made for us a new and/no more than his due, should be con-| 5 at the west end of Commonwealth Ave- 


marvelous world. Steam and electric- 
ity have done much to annihilate space ; 
enterprise has compassed sea and land ; 
science has searched out the hid treas- 
ures of the earth and carried its con- 
quests into the fields of space. As 
geology and geography have meted out 
the earth, so astronomy, with the tel- 
escope and the spectroscope, has 
measured and mapped and weighed 
the worlds above. ‘To live in our day 
is to have an outlook of which the 
fathers had no knowledge. Kings a 
phousand years ago were less favored 
than the common laborer of today. 
The broader life is mot only possible 
to us, but is thrust into our field of 
vision; its advantages are, as it were, 
inevitable to us. 

Great as are the advantages and 
attractions of this wider prospect made 
possible to us, the narrower sphere to 
which the lives of most of us must be 
so largely confined has much for our 
entertainment and edification. The 
general improvement has not all come 
in relation to what is distant. Our 
narrower life is made richer by what 
has come into it through advance in 
the intelligence and experience of the 
race. The familiar things with which 
we are constantly intimate are more to 
us than they once were. The cottage 
no less than the palace has been 
brightened. Science, while opening 


the distant and the magnificent, the] bus as 


marvels of creative power and skill, 


has thrown a charm about the com- 
The kitchen 
even becomes a laboratory, where are 


mon places of daily life. 


evolved and utilized the most mys- 
terious and powerful chemical forces. 


The grounds about the most humble 
home are rich with the most curious 
types of vegetable and animal life, 
each one of which, though so long 
unnoted, makes a study for months. 
The atmosphere teems with insect life, 
curiously fashioned, and the grove 


| was wiser than he, and conjectured that 
| he had reached a new region of the 
|globe. The sum of his discoveries 
| made during four voyages included 
the West Indian archipelago, the 
| mouths of the Orinoco, and the coasts 


ceded tohim. His title to fame and 
,honor as related to America is not 
| primary, but secondary. It is due not 
to his discoveries, but to their results. 

The discovery and colonization of 
Iceland were the beginnings of the 
discovery and colonization of the New 
World. From Iceland the Northmen 
passed to Greenland, and regular com- 
munication between the two places was 
established. The discovery of Green- 
land was the first discovery of Amer- 
ica by Europeans, in the year 986. 
The discoverers returned and report- 
ed, and their reports are still avail- 
able. 

The judgment of the character of 
Columbus is to be made in the light of 
previous and contemporary history. 
It is difficult to transport one’s self in 
spirit into his times, as inherited and 
created. He belongs historically to 
medizvalism, to the period which has 
been called the ‘‘ Dark Ages.”’ The 
Bible was not in popular circulation. 
The darkness was intellectual, moral, 
religious, general, although not uni- 
versal. Then, as always, God had a 
seed to serve Him, a choice remnant. 
Then, as always, some men were in 
advance of their times, and Columbus 
was one of them, as Calvin was a lit- 
tle later, notwithstanding his gross 
| faults of temper and era. The same 





} ‘ 
| David, no more, no less. 


Hagar and Bathsheba. 


He had his 


tances, for the sailors. 





he had discovered India. Peter Martyr | progress of America since he landed, 


allowances are to be made for Colum- 
are made for Abraham and 


He deceived 
deliberately and often those who were 
‘under his authority. He was not 
equal to a power to the contrary when 
strong motives to falsify were present- 
ed. He kept two reckonings, the true 
one for himself, and a false one, false 
by one-fifth or one-sixth as to dis- 
A reward of 
ten thousand maravedis per year had 
been promised by Ferdinand and Isa- 
bella to the person on the first voyage 


sensible to its inhabitants than is the 


| October, 1492. 


| The Ericson Monument. 


| There is one monument in Boston to which 
the Columbian celebrations necessarily draw 








nue, opposite the entrance of the new Back 
Bay Park. The history of the man is that he 
was the son of Eric the Red, the Ear! of 
Norway. Biarne Herjulfson, of Greenland, 
visited his father late in the tenth century, 
and his visit awakened talk of his discover- 
ies of Iceland and the shores of New En- 
giand. Leif bought Biarne’s vessel, and hired 
a crew of thirty-five men to go in search of 
these new lands. They soon beheld the land 
where Biarne had last touched before reach- 
ing Greeniand, and called it ‘‘The Land of 
Fiat Stones.’”” ‘They re-sailed and found 
another land, and called it ‘* Wood Land.’’ 
Again they put to sea and discovered ‘“‘ Wine 
Land.’”” ‘The Land of Fiat Stones ’’ in- 
cluded the southern parts of Labrador and 
the island of Newfoundland. ‘‘ Wood Land ”’ 
was the wooded coast of Nova Scotia. ‘‘ Wine 
Land ’’ was New England. An island off the 
mainland (Nantucket ) was reached and the 
honey-dew s:pped from the grass, the pecul- 
iar sweetness of which may still be tasted 
there. They saw a ness of mainland lying 
opposite and jutting northward, which was 
the peninsula of Cape Cod. They passed 
through a bay now known as Narragansett 
Bay, and landed at the mouth of the Pocas- 
set River, sojourning for the winter in some 
part of the present State of Rhode Island. 
E. J. Payne, Fellow of University College, 
Oxford, Eng., and the very latest historian of 
‘*The New World called America ’’ says: 
‘*No doubt can be left on the mind of the 
candid inquirer that the first part of the 
American Continent inhabited by European 
sojourners was in the heart of the fertile re- 
gion which afterward became famous by the 
name of New Engiand.”’ 


the new land and reached a promontory in 
the neighborhood of Boston, which may have 
been Gurnet Point or Cape Alderton. On 
land; here would I fain build my dwelling.” 


species of men of the Esquimaux race, and 


the place was called Cross- Ness. 


Danish sculptor. 


who should desery land. Columbus | the new continent, including the wild vine, 


In 1002 Leif’s brother Thorwald sailed to 


landing, he ejaculated: ‘‘ Right fair 1s this 
He was slain by a dwarf, an apparently wild 
buried with a wooden cross at his feet. Hence 


The Scandinavian discovery of America 
had no permanent results. A Northman born 
in “* Wine Land ’’ (New England) in 1008 was 
the ancestor of Thorwaldsen, the celebrated 
The Northmen placed on 
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of which seven diffsrent species are indige- 
nous to New England. Reputed vestiges 
of the Northmen are yet to be seen in New 
Esgland. The celebrated Old Mill of New- 
port is not devoid of resemblance to build- 
ings left by the Northmen in Greenland. 
The “ Dighton Writing Rock’ on the Taun- 
ton River, often supposed to be of Norse 
origin, is more probably of Indian origin. A 
copy of it was shown to Washington at Cam- 
bridge in 1789, who pronounced it of Indian 
origin, and compared it with similar inscrip- 
tions which he had met with while surveying 
in the West. 

The statue of Ericson was erected in 1887. 
It is of bronze, representing him as wearing 
the ancient armor of the Norsemen — a shirt 
of mail, a two edged sword, and a pointed 
helmet. The pedestal is of red granite. The 
sculptor was Miss Anne Whitney. Ericson 
was & man of great stature, in all things 
prudent and moderate. 








PERSONALS. 
— We acknowledge a pleasant call, last 
week, from ex Gov. W. P. Dillingham, of 
Waterbury, Vt. 


—The missionary department of the 
Northern Christian Advocate has been edited 
for twenty-one years by Rev. Dr. J. T. 
Gracey. 

—Dr. A. 8S. Hunt, of the American Bible 
Society, has presented the Wesleyan Mission 
House in London an oil portrait of Bishop 
Asbury. 


— Bishop Bowman and Dr. B. F. Rawlins, 
we learn from the Western, are to give their 
valuable theological libraries to De Pauw 
University. 

— Bishop Foster returned last week in ex- 
cellent health, n»twithstanding be had been 
occupied several weeks in the West in holding 
Conferences. 

— Bishop Merrill has revised his ‘ Digest 
of Methodist Law’’ to conform to the 
changes in the new Discipline, and a new 
edition will soon be issued. 

—C.C. Kelso, of Detroit, who is under 
appointment as principal of the Anglo-Chinese 
school at Singapore, will sail from New York 
on the *‘ City of Paris,’’ Nov. 23. 

— Kev. E. T. Curnick and wife, of Web- 
ster, recently returned to their charge from 
an extended and enjoyable tour in Ohio, 
Indiana, Kentucky and Tennessee. 

— On Thursday evening last, Prof. H. G. | 
Mitchell delivered his illustrated lecture on | 
Egypt before an attentive audience at the | 
University Settlement, No. 1 Poplar St. 

—A letter was received by one of his pa- 
rishioners last week from Rev. C. L. Good | 
ell, written from Florence. He was in ex- | 
cellent health and greatly enjoying his trip. 

—B. H. Coxe, the indefatigable Sunday- | 
school worker of whom we have already | 
made favorable mention, is now laboring | 
with the City Point Sunday-school in this | 
city. 


— Rev. E. Warriner, of New York East | 





theology in the island of Espanola, and Conference, para unanimously elected chap-| at once be put inorder. The total expense is 
after ward increase the number; that he | /#/2-in-chief of the Union Veterans’ union | ostimated at $65,000. 


at its annual national encampment in Wash 
ington, D.C. | 
—Dr. William Butler, our veteran mis- | 
sionary to India and Mexico, says that the 
last official report shows that there are 1,130 | 
members of the Jesuitical order in the | 
United States. 


— Rev. E. S. Ninde, son of Bishop Ninde, 
removes from the frontier circuit where he 
was sent by his own request last year, and | 
becomes pastor at Wyandotte, in the suburbs 
of Detroit, Mich. 

— There was great wisdom in that declara- 
tion of Bishop A. G. Haygood to candidates 
for admission to Conference when he told 
them to get their doctrines out of the Word 
of God, and not out of their own experience. 

— Prof. George B. Nind, who for ten years 
has labored in Pernambuco, South America, 
is about to return to this country on account 
of his invalid wife. He is the son of Mrs. 
Mary Nind, of Detroit. 

— The decoration of the Legion of Honor 
has been conferred by the French govern- 
ment on Rev. Dr. McAll, whohas labored 
assiduously for twenty years for the evangel- 
ization of the masses in France. 


British Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union, returned with Miss Frances E. Will- 
ard and Miss Anna Gordon, and will attend 
the National W. C. T. U. convention at Den 
ver. 


— Rev. Dr. Simpson W. Homer, of Simp- 


son Church, Detroit, has enjoyed the very 
great privilege in the year’s pastorate of re 


| **fora people to growin grace unless they 


— Lady Henry Somerset, president of the | 








did charge and large salary to become an 
evangelist, you have called attention to one 
of the ‘Lord's anointed.” I have recently 
been associated with him in a ten days’ 
union evangelistic meeting, and have been 
very favorably impressed with his superior 
abilities, soundness of doctrine, and thor- 
ough consecration to Christ. In methods, 
style of preaching and spirit, he strongly re- 
sembles Rev. B. Fay Mills. His powers of 
endurance are prodigious. After preaching 
three or four times each day through the 
week he preached five excellent sermons on 
last Sunday. He is destined to rank with 
the great evangelists of our day.’’ 


— Rev. Henry L. Wriston, of Maplewood, 
and Jast year of Everett, is to assume at an 
early date the important pastorate of the 
First Methodist Church of Cheyenne, 
Wyoming. 


— Rev. H. G. Appenzeller, of Korea, of 
whom mention was recently made in these 
colamns, called last week at this office. He 
informed us that Bishop Mallalieu was 





greatly encoureged by his visit to that mis-| He can nse every one He bas made, andevery | latable, in these old records. 


sion field. 








BRIEFLETS. 
On the 6th page will be found a very inter- 
esting article upon ‘‘ The Misses Warner,”’ 
written by Dr. Richard Wheatley. 


‘*Sisterhoods and ceaconesses have evi- 
dently come to stay in Methodism,"’ says the 
Methodist Recorder of London. 


President Gates’ paper upon our first page 
on ‘' The Supreme Work of the College,”’ is 
especially pertinent, and will attract the 
thoughtful attention of educators. 


Will our readers make known to their 
friends in the church the attractive features 
for another year as given in our Announce 
ment on the opposite page? 


The Lord is blessing the work of the Mis- 
sion to Lepers, a British society, which is 
caring for lepers at thirty-three different cen 
tres in India, Burmah, Ceylon and China. 


An important announcement concerning 
the meeting of the General Ex cutive Com- 
mittee of the Woman’s Foreign Missionary 
Society will be found on the opposite page. 


The publisher will be happy to furnish sam- 
ple copies for such of our families as would 
probably become subscribers if privileged to 
make a personal examination of the paper. 


The contribution frum Dr. E. C. Bass, on 
the first page this week, entitled, ‘‘“A Few 
Well- Remembered Prayers,” will be read with 
tender and gratefal interest. 


We regret to announce that Senator Haw 
ley's paper —the last of the Presidentia' 
Campaiga series —was not received as ex- 
pected for insertion in this issue. 


The attention of our readers is especially 
invited to the report of the Social Union on 
the 8th page, in which the very important 
subject of City Evangelization in Boston 
was forcibly presented. 


We share in the joy of the students of Bcs- 
ton University who are rejoicing over the an 
nouncement that a building has been secured 
on Joy St. for a gymnasium, and that it will 





Have you given your church paper a thor- 
ough presentation from your pulpit and a 
personal Canvass among your people? No 
work of our ministry is more obligatory or 
important. ‘‘It is impossible,’’ said Wesley, 


give themselves to reading.”’ 


One hundred and sixteen new subscribers 
were registered at this office last week. [tf all 
the ministers of our patronizing Conferences 
would take up the canvass as faithfully as 
those who have reported, we should receive 
an unusually handsome increase to our list, 
and the usefulness of the paper would be 
greatly augmented. 


The coming centennial of the First M. E. 
Church on Temple 8t., in this city, Dr. Louis 
Albert Banks, pastor, is to take place Sunday 
and Monday, Oct. 30 and 31. On Sunday, Dr- 
Chapman, of Philadelphia, and Dr. Upham, 
of Drew, both old pastors, are to preach, and 
a platform meeting in the afternoon isto be 
addressed by several former pastors, among 
whom is Dr. Mark Trafton, who furnishes a 
poem. The banquet on Monday night will be 
of great social interest. 


As will be noticed, we make this issue a 
semi Columbus number. While the attention 
of the people is turned so generally to the dis 
coverer of a New World, we would supply 
such information concerning Christopher 
Columbus as shall aid our readers in the for- 
mation of correct opinions concerning him. 
Without question, the traditional and romen. 
tic views of the man must give way to the 





ceiving accessions to the church on every 
Sunday. Two hundred and thirty-six have 
united by letter and on probation. 


—A telegram received on Saturday from 
Rev. J, H. Trask, of Kittery, Me., says: “Our 
oldest daughter, Lillian, twenty years of age, 
died at 1.30.’’ This afflicted family will re- 
ceive the tender sympathy of their many 
friends in their great bereavement. 


—Dr. E. W. Parker and wife sailed from 
New York, Oct. 15, upon their return to 
India. Dr. Parker cams to the General Con- 
ference as delegate, and both he and his 
wife might reasonably have claimed the time 
for rest; but they have been ‘‘in labors 
abundant’’ during all the time, laying the 
great work of the church in India upon the 
hearts of the people. 


dates for admission to the Columbia River 
Conference, warned young men to exercise a 
careful judgment in the selection of a wife. 
He told them that Bishops find that they must 
adapt appointments not alone to the preach- 
ers, but to their wives as well. No human 
aid is soefficient in the ministry, and no other 
person can so injuriously affect a preacher’s 
career. 

— We are gratified to learn, through the 
Northern, that Dr. H. A. Buttz has declined 
the editorship of the Methodist Review. He 
is doing so grand a work for the church as 
president of Drew Theological Seminary in 
preparing young men for our ministry, that 
we are not surprised at his declination. Is it 


church as providentially and efficiently as is 


other positions? We think not. 


ure to take the following paragraph : — 


danger but once, 


burned to the ground. \ 
in Heidelberg at least until December. 
address is No. 22 Anlage.’”’ 


sonally acquainted with Dr. J. W. Chapman 
writes : — 


who has 








record striking facts in the natural history of 


— Bishop Walden, in addressing the candi- | 


wise to disturb men who are serving the 


Dr. Buttz, by the effort to transplant them to 


—A pleasant personal note is received 
from Prof. M. D. Buell, from which we vent- 


‘* We had an enj yable month in London, 
a@ memorable fortnight at Oxford during the 
session of the Summer School of Theclogy, 
a pleasant week on the Rhine, a month of 
the rarest summer weather in Switzerland, 
and just now have passed two ideal weeks in 
old Heidelberg. We have both enjoyed ex- 
cellent health. We have been conscious of 
when at Grindelwald, 
Switzerland, we saw the houre in which we 
bad been sound asleep half an hour before 
We hope to — 

ar 


— Rev. Matthias S. Kaufman, who is per- 


“In your notice of Dr. J. W. Chapman, 
recently resigned his splen- 


| historic and the real. 


| ene 
| Rey. Dr. J. O. K20wles writes: — 
| 


‘‘T wish to endorse your editorial note on 
the work of Brother B. H. Coxe in last week’s 
Zion's HERALD. He 1s doing just the work 
that ought to de done on most of our charges. 
It interferes with no other work or workers, 
but re-enforces them with gratifying success. 
I should be glad if be could be employed 
on all the charges of Lvnn District. 1 am 
greatly pleased to add that the brethren are 
quite generally reporting conversions,”’ 











The following interesting note has just been 
received from Rev. J. D. Pickles : — 


** Received yesterday the following cab'e- 
gram, the writers evidently thinking that our 
convention was in session this week: — 


** Rome, Oct. 14. 


**Epwonrti LEAGUE CONVENT Worers- 
ter, Mass: 
“* Heb. 13:24 
** JOYCE, BURT.’ 


ION, 


‘‘ Translated, ‘ They of Italy salute you.’ 
Grand, wasn’t it?’’ 


Trinity Church, Charlestown, resumed its 
afternoon services last Sunday. There was 
an attendance, despite the rain, of fully one 
thousand pecple. Attractive instrumental 
and vocal music was provided by an orchestra 
and a large chorus choir, with finely-rendered 
solos by Mrs. Nellie Brown Mitchell. The 
editor of this paper gave a brief address upon 
Columbus. We heartily approve the gener- 
ous effort of this church to reach the general 
public through a popular service of this nat 
ure, and should be glad to see the experiment 
as faithfully tried in many more of our city 
appointments. 


W. Garrett Horder, an English writer on 
‘The Rise and Growth of English Hymno- 
dy,’’ devotes a chapter to ‘* American 
Hymns,” and says: — 


‘* The Methodist Church has been so dum- 
inated by the hymnus of Charles Wesley that 
practically she has done nothing to enrich the 
stores of American song. Bevond three 
writers of childrens hymns — Dr. William 
Hanter (1811-1877), Dr. Thomas O Summers 
(1812-1832), and Fanny J Van Alstyne (born 
1823), 1 do not discover a single hymnist rep- 
resented in English collections. A great 
hymn writer like Cnarles Wesley — perhaps 
the greatest the church has ever had — nat- 
urally so fills the worship of the church he 
dia so much to found, as to discourage others 
from entering the field, or putting their work 
into comparison with his.” 


The other day a band of vagrant musicians 
, | strolled past our door, and, stopping, prepared 





could understand how all these were to blend | comparative religions, the 
into harmony at the command of the leader; | abroad to get a hint with referen 
and even when we glanced at the boy with | facts underlying the words of the Bi 
the cymbals, one could divine their place in | literature and language of a nation 
the music. 
with what looked like a couple of sheep's ribs | Old Book, as we all must, we 
between his fingers, was descried in the rear | fibred with life, full of voices: 
ranks, we wondered what he was doing, and | them to get the thoughts of the men 


But when a droll little fellow | 


why the leader did not drive him away with | 
his tropbies from the shambles. But, to our 
surprise, ata certain passage in the masic | 


the leader waved his baton toward him and 


he began to shake and rattle his sheep's ribs | 
as though they had an honorable part in the | 
music written on the leader’s score. And s0| 
they bad. Even those disreputable relics of | 
the bone-yard were not despised by the com- 
poser who had written the divine melody. | 


And the lesson we learned was that God, in | sion to Prof. Prentice when he took him 
the great harmony of the universe, has a | autumn day to see a beautiful view. 


er 
translator, are 
Ce to the 
ble. T he 
ever cv ver 
ack to the 
find Words 
and we Study 


its thoughts. And when we turn b 


Q has 
time, and thus get at the facts. If “Sead 
tist gives many years with the microscope , 
get an accurate knowledge of the nervous so 
tem of the oyster, ought we not to be wy), 
to sacrifice much to get a knowledge of the 
facts underlying the old records ? We « neha 
at least to have the linguistic touch ee 
cannot be linguists. ‘To-morrow we w 

come. It is too late today; the sun is t 
low,’’ said James Russell Lowell on One org 


ling 


ne 


place for each one of us to strike in, no mat- linguistic point of 


ter how despised and how common our gifts. | 


quality with which He has endowed them, in 
some way or another. 


A faithful teacher in one of the Boston 
public schools was greatly troubled by the 
use of tobacco among his pupils. He says he 
tried every form of moral suasion in vain. 
The boys persisted in using the objectionable 
weed until the hygienic method was intro- 


view is everyth ag. 
There is something incommunicable, untra 
So of yo: 
want to know what shall come into you 
will abide with you when you go ont in: 
world. As the student arrives at the jor, 
peak of the present, he will get a long-ran, 
view of thought; it will be sugeested to 
that there is @ great deal in his creed +) 
not absolutely essential to the man whon 
would save; stress will also come then: 
faith as he looks back over the bills ana \ 





duced. In connection with their physiology 


fects of tobacco and other narcotics on the 
human system. This dispassionate presen- 
tation of truth appealing to their reason, had 
its effect, and the teacher had the satisfaction 
of seeing his pupils one after another aban 


from this habit that was injaring both the 
minds and bodies of many of the boys. 


We are traveling along a highway. It is 
the only one leading to the place we are striv- 
ing to reach. If we desert it, we show that 
we do not care to reach that destination. But 
it does not follow that by following it we shall 
surely come to the end with safety. We are 
too weak to travel the distance. The road is 
there, but it does us no good unless we can 
travel it. It is safe and necessary to follow 
it, but we cannot. But here comes a vehicle 
that will carry usoverthe road. The passage 
is free. The only condition is that we get in 
and ride. Faith is a condition of salvation. 
The commandments are a rule of life which 
we are able to keep only by the help of the 
salvation. The vehicle is the Lord Jesus 
Corist, and salvation is by faith in Him. 


The shepherds diu not desert their humble 
tasks in order to see the holy visitors. A 
man need not turn away from the most ab 
sorbing and lowly pursuit in order to engage 
in lofty contemplations of heavenly things. 
The coal-heaver may see a flash of God’s eye 
in the black diamonds he shovels. The rag- 
picker may reflect how the rescued shreds of 
linen will be cleansed and bleached and trans- 
formed by a process so much like the redeem- 
ing of a soul, into whiteness and delicacy 
again. The washerwoman may sing, 
‘Cleanse me in the blood of the Lamb.”’ 
Che errand boy may repea’, ‘‘ Take my hands, 
and let them be consecrated, Lord, to Thee. 
Take my feet, and bid them move on the er- 
rands of Thy love.’’ Jesus is everywhere 
and in everything, if the soul onty seeks 
Him. 


The world has adopted precisely the meth- 
ods by which the Divine Mind sought to call 
the attention of the world to His great work. 
A new commodity comes to town. Simply 
putting it on sale in the stores would not 
make a market for it. The agent hires a 
bgass band and a dozen boys, and goes in 
state procession through the streets distribut 

ing sample packages right and left. The 
people hear the noise and see the men. Curi 

osity is excited, and every one runs forth to 
getasample. After that, orders come to the 
merchant. Trade is established, and the sale 
of the article goes on by the ordinary meth- 
ods. The Gospel no longer needs miracles to 
ca)l attention toit. It has passed into the 
regular channels of transmission. It is es- 
tablished. It would be weakness for the pro- 
prietor of an old-established article like bread 
or umbrellas, to resort to the brass band 
methods. So miracies, in this age of Chris- 
tian literature, Coristian philanthropy and 
Christian missionary effort, would only 
cheapen Christianity by the inference that it 
was not yet established. 





President Raymond on “ The Theo- 
logical Curriculum and the 
Preacher.’ 
Prof. H. C. Sheldon, acting Dean, in 
introducing Rev. B. P. Raymond, 
D. D., president of Wesleyan Universi- 
ty, who was to deliver the matriculation 
address before the Theological School 
of Boston University on Wednesday 
last, said: “I am gratitied to be able 
to introduce such a man to you on this 


hood which he represents.” 


gestive than exhaustive. 


dress : — 


mind or ever can. 


into almost anything by his environments 
But the true idea is that the use of his envi 
ropments depends upon himself. 


of different minds. 


mind into another. 


‘‘evolution.”’ If Ll utter itin the hearing o 


the evolution of a bird from an egg; butif 
utter it in the hearing of a scientist, it imme 


nomena. 





to strike up an air. We leaned over the sill 
and watched them. One had a cornet, an- 





as possible into their mental attitude. W 


wish to get at the facts behind the words. 
other a bass-viol, a third @ Violin; and we | The arch e logist, the linguist, the student of . 


lessons they learned the evil nature and ef-| .54 to the record of the 


don its use until the school as a whole is free | 


occasion, because he is an alumnus of 
this institution, because of his reputa-| 
tion in the West and Eastas an educat- 
or, because of his present position, and 
because of the type of Christian man- 


The personal appearance of President 
Raymond is familiar — of medium 
height and compact build, with full 
brown beard, and clear, open face on 
which is the mark of a strong charac- 
ter. His voice is resonant, his gestures 
appropriate, and his thought more sug- 
He is like an 
intellectual pioneer marking the way 
into the furest whose depths he does 
uot intend to explore; at least, this was 
his evident purpose on this occasion. 
We give our readers the gist of his ad- 


I believe most of you are here to work, and 
not chiefly to preach (though I regret that 
some of you may be obliged to, to earn your 
bread and salt); to take hold of some of the 
greatest probiems that ever engage the human 
A theological curriculum 
may not look juicy or suggestive, any more 
than a college curriculam or a museum of 
natural history does; and what 1s gotten out 
of it depends upon yourself. The curriculum 
may be put on something like an old suit of 
clothes; the languages something like an old 
armor. So it becomes pertinent to ask: How 
shall we put on the theological course? What 
shali it signify? There is anotion that man 
is a sort of plastic entity to be hammered 


It may be 
wel: to reflect upon the philosophical condi- 
tions of the interchange between the thoughts 
Prof. Bowne teaches 
that they are re-created as they pass from one 
Take, e. g., the word 


an untrained ear, it is understood to mean 
diately suggests to him a large mass of phe- 


In order, then, to understand what 
Moses and Isaiah wro.e, we must get as near 


leysof history; but if he is true to hiy 
facts, the time 
come when bis faith will grow rich and «tr 
He will become another man in the ¢ 
temper of his spiritual iife Then 
the impulse of the rational life, when 
necessary to systematize. The humanr 
never gives up the struggie to get a rat 
point of view. Kant’s position that we ; 
know God, can’t know ourselves, can't kr 
the world, has gone out into all subsequ 
thought. If this assumption of Kant is tr: 
then of course there can be no Revelat 

You will take up the facts of Scripture ara 
find that you cannot isolate a doctrine. y 
cannot atomize your thoughts. We hay 
ideals in reference to will —righteous 
in reference to man — brotherhood; 
ence to God — Father. Now you w 
to see that the facts of Revelation 
these and all our ideals. 

You will hear much of evolution. This 
theory breaks down when it reaches the ra 
tional, ethical subject. This subject is not 
only pushed on from behind, but looks for 
ward to the future with its ideals. Here your 
faith will be stretched, but you will ultimate. 
ly come around to know that He is Kiog of 
kings and Lord of lords. 

You have come in contact with the facts 
and through the facts with Christ. 
preacher must carry the Bible with him int 
the twentieth century. Rise above the flactu 
ating currents of human history, and you 
will get the point of view where you wills 
that the main current of history is towards 
the Bible. Moses could push a nation throug! 
the wilderness; Luther could arouse a refor 
mation; Wesley could stir the slumber 
consciences of men, because they each 
the curriculum. The Bible is to determir 
the main current of human history, and + 
are the men who are to carry the Bible 


ness 
0 refer 
1 Come 


satisfy 





A Card. 


On behaif of Boston University, the un 
signed desires to return thanks to R 
George W. Elmer, pastor of the Metbodis: 
Episcopal Church in Chatham, Mass., fora 
valuable donation of Japanese books person 
ally collected in Japan. The collection con 
tains not only Japanese texts in prose a 
poetry, but also grammars and dictionaries for 
English students of the language. It so hap- 
pens that the first book ever presented to our 
University library (given by Frederick T 
Bush, esq.) was a rare illustrated German 
work published in 1669, and relating to the 
first opening of the Japanese Empire by 
the Duch. Should any readers of these 
lines have other Orientalia that they can af- 
ford to give, it is hoped they will follow the 
example of the generous benefactors above 
named. W. F. WARREN 


Boston University. Oct. 11. 





An Open Letter to the Preachers’ 
Aid Committee of the New 
England Conference. 


DEAR BRETHREN: I have this moment 
opened the package of ‘ Preachers’ Aid 
circulars received from you. I cannot tel! in 
a word the throb of pain and of indignation 
with which I saw spread out upon this han 
bill the names of the preachers and widows 
who last year received help from this colic 
tion for the saints. You ask me to sign these 
circulars and distribute them as persona! Ict 
ters to my congregation. I shall burnt 
Lam impatient to do it before I fisish t! 
letter. Tobe poor is enough; but to have 
one’s poverty strung up and certified t 
fore all one’s acquaintance is a torture I 
never he!p to inflict. 

For whom did Dorcas make garments 60 
the apostles gather alms? Their names are 
withheld. You have done what you wer 
not required todo— what no decent p2 
can ever ask you to do, and what the faintes' 
remembrance of the Golden Rule should ‘ 
ever have restrained your dcing. 

Faithfally Yours, 
J. Weare Dean 

Roslindale, Mass. 








Butler Hall—A Senereus Offer. 


As will be seen below, the ‘* William Bat: 
Hall ’* fand amounts to $1,250. The Prea 
Meeting of Boston, and others, respondes © 
bly to Dr. Parker. Others have sided, * 
will be seen in the columa below. There ar 
$750 to be raised to complete the $2,000 neces 
sary for Butler Hall. This secures $2" 
pledged in Nebraska. 

Now I want to close this matter up, 8% 
send the money to India at once. If the 
friends of Dr. Butler in Boston and vicinity 
will pay or pledge the balance, I will plec# 
or pay the last $500. This leaves only $2” 
to be raised to bind me for $500 more im 8% 
dition to the $100 with which I started the 
subscription. Now, brethren, rally to ‘! 
offer and complete the little amount left, 9°° 
let us do this honor to Dr. Butler and t's 
grand work for Christ immediately : 

Any pastor or member contributing to © , 
fund, whose church has raised or shall rait 
its full apportionment for missions 10 addl- 
tion to this special subscription, cao _ 
credit for these special gifts in addition to‘ 
full amount raised for missions by sendins 
me a letter to place on file, certifying the fact 
-| that the full apzortionment for missions = 
~ | been raised over and above these specia! £!'™ 
Then I will send a receipt that can be used *° 
a voucher at Conference. This applics ™ 
well to those who subscribed Monday mor 
ing, Oct. 10. ‘a 

Dear bretbren, close this matter up ‘mm 
ately, and let a telegram come that the w°r* © 
t! complete. Only $250 from New Bag!so° 
and then I will pledge the $500 balance. 

I Faithfally yours, 
Z J. O. Peck 





Previously acknowledged ..-. -- 
Oliver Allen, Clinton, Michi...- 
Julia 8. Dutton, New York...- 

e Mrs. P. L. Bennett, Wilk: sbarre, Ps 
Miss Mary Kitchel, Rockaway. N. J 
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ANNOUNCEMENT--1893. 


The kindly favor accorded the editorial | 
management of Zion's HERALD by its regu- 
constituency, and also by the general 

. the last four years, stimulates us in 
an endeavor to make it in the coming year 

more satisfactory and influential. For 

eral weeks we have been making arrange- 

ments, and our readers will be gratified to 
earn, in part, what is in store for them. 


lar 


An Episcopal Series. 


» following Bishops have consented to | 


write for our columns upon the subjects con- | 
with their names: — | 


n tea 
1 


Bishop O. P. Fitzgerald, of the Meth- | World, as well as in the New, are particularly 


st Episcopal Church, South, upon An) 
Ideal Practical Fraternity.”’ 


Bishop A.G Haygood, of the Method- 


ist Episcopal Church, South, ‘ Presont As- | atory movements. 


s of the Race Question.’’ 
Bishop E. G. Andrews, ‘The Disci- | 


Bishop S. M. Merrill, 
Current Views and the Right View.’’ 


{I logues.”’ 


Bishop H. W. Warren, an Asironomic- | providential movement. Revs.G.S Butters, 


al Topi 


| will be continued, as often as once in three 
| months, during the coming year. 


| to be alert, comprehensive, aggressive and 
| Just, recognizing no restraint save that of 
| conscience and our obligation to the church 
| and to moral reforms. 


| 
‘* Sanctification | was the first of the Methodist weeklies to de- 


| vote one issue monthly to this department of 
Bishop W. X. Ninde, “The Training | Work in our churches. We shall endeavor in 


bert Haven, and the Wilbur Fisk issues. The 
Symposium idea has also been magnified by 
grouping the opinions of representative per- 
sons upon important topics. This practice 


Editorial Treatment. 


In all editorial utterances it is our purpose 


Our Correspondents. 
Our corps of correspondents in the Old 
well located, and are alert in furnishing our 


readers with necessary intelligence relative to 
current thought and Christian and reform- 


Epworth League. 
It will not be forgotten that Zion's HERALD 


the future,as in the past, to magnify this 


VERMONT CONFERENCE. 
St. Albans District. 


Swanton. — The recent harvest festival un- 
der the auspices of the Epworth League was 
a decided success. An excellent program 
was reodered, consisting of music, recita- 
tions, pantomimes, etc. The net proceeds 
were over $24, which sum was donated to 
the family of a worthy member who has 
suffered from a severe illness. 


and constant in their attendance on the serv- 
ices of the church. Oa his return from the 
weekly prayer-meeting, Oct. 6, the pastor, 
Rev. J. 8. Tupper, found the parsonage 
filled with members of his flock who, under 
the inspiration of the Epworth League, came 
with hearts full of good-will and hands full 
of pounds. The net result was over a pound 
of silver ($18.50), a barrel of flour, an anto- 
matic book-rest, and a large amount of gro- 
ceries. After spending a delightful hour, 
they retired, leaving the pastor and family 
richer by nearly $40. 

Waterville. — The lecture course was very 
happily opened, Sept. 29, by Rev. A. J. 
Hough, of Montpolier, who delighted the 
audience with his famous ‘Country Par- 





F.N. Upham and M S. Kaufman will 


Bishop C. H Fowler, ‘Some Spanish | render the Leagues excellent service as our 


American Patriots.’’ 


Bishop John F. Hurst, ‘‘ Columbus.” | 


Bishop J. H. Vincent, * Christian Nart- | 
© | 
ure. 


’ 


Bishop J N. Fitzgerald, ‘ Prohibition. 
Bishop D. A. Goodsell, ‘‘ One View of 
the Southern Question.’’ 


helpers in this department. 


A Family Paper. 


Withal Zion's HeRa.p will continue to be 


| the best family paper for New England Meth- 


| member of our families an’ every important | 


odists, with a single desire to serve every 


Bishop J. P. Newman, notes upon his | interest of the church in New England. 


E viscopal Tour to South America. 


Chaplain W. O. Holway’s unrivaled 


son.”’ 

| Elmore. —A social service conducted en- 
| tirely by laymen was held at the school- 
| house in the Hastings district on Sunday 
| evening, Oct. 2. This was the first religions 
| meeting held here for many years, and was a 
| season of great tenderness and power. So 
| says the local press. 


St. Albans. — The interest steadily deep- 
ens. The people of God are being quick- 
ened and blessed, and some are inquiring the 


Bishop W. F. Mallalieu, concerning | suxpnay Scuoon Notzs, with the Ovrtoox | W4Y Of life. The Sunday evening prayer- 


his Episcopal Tour to Asia. 
Presidential Campaign Series. 
It is believed that the making of intelligent | 


| On the first page, so highly appreciated, are 
permanent features of the paper. 


** Paul Penniman’s ” interesting obser- 


tizens is an urgent part of the mission of a vations and criticisms will appear from time 


religious journal. To this end, as four years 
ago, the important features of the present 
ampaign will be presented in our columns. 

Senator J. R. Hawley will give his 
reasons ‘* Why the Republican Party should 
Succeed in the Presidential Campaign.’’ 

Hon. John E. Russell has stated the 
reasons why the Democratic Party should 
succeed. 

Hon. Frederick Dovglass bas just 
written upon ‘* The Negro and the Presidential 
Campaign.”’ 

Editor E. J. Wheeler, of The Voice, 
presented ‘* The Claims of the Prohibitory 
Party to Support.”’ 


City Evangelizatien. 

The most important subject before our de- 
nomination, as before all others, is the ques- 
tion of dealing with the lapsed classes in our 
cities. This subject will ba opened by a 
Symposium, in which the following well- 





| 
known experts will havea part: Mr. Hor- | 
ace Benton, of Cleveland, O., will treat of | 
“City Evangelization — The Laymen.’’ | 


Mr. Horace Hitchcock, of Detroit, will | 
give ‘*Steps Leading up to Evangelization.”’ 

Rev. Dr. G. P. Mains, of Brooklyn, will | 
emphasize ‘* Tbe Importance of Right Loca- | 


tion.”’” Rev. KF. M. North, of New} 
York, will discuss ‘* City Missions and Pov | 
erty.” Dr. D. H. Ela, of Boston, will! 
write on ‘Sporadic and Systematic Mis- | 
sions.” Rev. A. D. Traveller, of Chi- 


cago, a phase of the subj ct to be announced 
later. 

The following distinguished and successful 
ministers will write upon a topic connected 
with the foregoing in importance — ‘‘ The 
Preacher Needed for Our Cities:”"’ Rev. 








Drs. J. R. Day, of New York. Frank | usual interest occurred at this church, Sunday 
Bristol, of Chicago, W. N. Brodbeck, | forenoon, Oct. 9. At tne close of an effsctive 
of Brookline, and Louts Albert Banks, |*¢rmon by the pastor, Rev. Dr. Ramsay, 


of Boston. 
Department Contributors. 


The plan of assigning departments of the 
paper to able specialists, inaugurated last 
vear, will be continued. Dr. Daniel 
Steele’s Column; Prof. C. T. Win- 
chester, upon ‘‘ Current Literature; ’’ Prof 
William North Rice's ‘‘ Scientific Notes,”’ 
of unusual importance during his year’s ab 
sence for study in Earope; and Rev. W.D. 
P. Bliss, editor of the Dawn, apon ‘ Social- 

Problems,”’ are illustrations of what 
may be anticipated from these departments. 


Other Eminent Contributors. 


Miss Frances E. Willard (now in 
“arope) will write upon ** Temperance Re- 
in England.’”’ Mrs. Margaret Bot- 
tome, ‘‘The King’s Daughters.”” Mrs. 
jane Bancroft Robinson, ‘The Dea 

ness Work in the Methodist Church.”’ 
Mrs. Lucy Rider Meyer, ‘ Methodist 
Hospitals.” Rev. Dr. A. B. Leonard 
will contribute two articles on temperance re- 
form entitled respectively, ‘‘ An Anomalous | 
Situation’? and ‘Criminal Indifference.’ 
Rev Dr. J. W. Lee, of Atlanta, of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South, will 
give his views upon ‘ Organic Union of the 
[wo Methodisms.”” Rev. Dr. A. D. 
Mayo will discuss ‘‘The Negro Problem.” 
Rev. Dr. W. W. Ramsay will describe 
‘The Catacombs.” Rev. Dr. Joseph 
Pullman will treat the topics, ‘‘ The De- 
mand for High Scholarship in our Method- 
ism,’ and ‘*The Heart of Methodism.” 
Kev. Dr. Wm. McDonald will give | 

‘Reasons why Methodism should Magnify 
the Doctrine of Holiness.” Rev. Dr. 
Francis E. Clark, editor of the Golden 
Rule, who is making a tour around the 
world, will write of our Methodist missions, 
which he is to visit. Rev. Dr. Wm. But- 
ler bas consented, at our urgent request, to 
provide a series of five articles upon the gen- 
eral topic of ‘* Reminiscences of Our Mission 
Work in India and Mexico,’ in which he 
will give important history and data to the 
church that have never been published. 

This list does not include our large corps 
of regular contributors who have become 
agreeably familiar to our readers. 


Collaborated Authorship. 


In order to present our important denom- 
inational interests and connectional causes in 
a fresh and interesting way before our read- 
ers, we shall publish several contribations in 
which distinguished representatives will unite 
in authorship. Rev. Drs. Sanford Hunt, 
of New York, and Earl Cranston, of 
Cincinnati, will contribute a joint article 
upon “Our Book Concern: Its History and 
Mission.’’ The missionary secretaries, Rev. 
Drs. McCabe, Peck and Leonard, will 
unite in an article upon ‘‘Oar Missions: 
History, and Foreign and Domestic Work.”’ 
Rev. Drs. J. C. Hartzell and J. W. 
Hamilton will write upon ‘The Freed- 
men’s Aid and Southern Education Society : 
Its History and Mission.” Rev. Drs. A. 
J. Kynett and W. A. Spencer will write 
upon “The Church Extension Society: Its 
History and Mission.’ Each secretary will 
prepare an integral part of the contribution 
which will stand isolated from tbe whole, 
but the authorship of the single portions will 
be known only to the writer and the editor. 
Rev. Dr. C. H. Payne will treat of the 
‘Methodist Church and Education.” 


Special Issues and Symposiums. 
Zion's HERALD under its present manage- 
meat inaugurated the practice of Special 


‘ , 
ro 


to time. 

The 6th Page, which is characterized as the 
Family Page, will remain under the able su 
pervision of Miss Adelaide 8S. Seaverns. 
Youth and children wi!l receive generous at 
tention, and AUNT Serena's talks with her 
feminine readers will be continued. 

To make Zion's HERALD absolutely indis- 
pensable to intelligent Methodists is our high- 
est purpose. Neither time, strength nor rea- 
sonable expense will be spared to achieve this 
object. Will not our ministers, for the best 
good of their churches, present Zion's HzEr- 
ALD with its plans to their people, and secure 
at once a large list of now subscribers ? 

This cffice will be happy to furnish speci 
men copies in single roll to any minister who 
will request it, or mailto a list of pames fur 
nished for trial for one month. Let the pur- 
pose be general and successful to 


Put Zion’s Herald into Every Methodist 
Home ! 





Ghe Conferences 


(See also Page 3.) 
NEW ENGLAND CONFEREWCE 
8oston Oistrict. 


meetings are proving a grand success. 

In a recent call on Brother Malcom, we in- 
cidently learned some facts concerning a 
| brother of Sister M., which, we believe, will 
| be of interest to the readers of this column. 
| Joseph Harvey Weed was a son, by her first 
husband, of her who was afterward familiar 
| to old Newbury students as ‘‘ Mother Fisk,”’ 
at whose home they often held prayer-meet- 
ings. ‘‘Mother Fisk’s”’ second husband 
was an uncle of Wilbur Fisk, and a daugh- 
ter was the first wife of Dr. Alonzo Web- 
ster. The mother came to Newbury with 
Dr. Webster when he was stationed there, 
and later her son, the subject of this sketch, 
bought for her use the house of Rev. O. C. 
Baker (afterward Bishop) and furnished it 
handsomely. The son was engaged in the 
East Indian trade and made seven trips to 
the Indies as supercargo, making his first 
voyage about 1835. He kept a log-book of 
every voyage, some of which are in Sister 
Malcom’s possession and are intensely inter 
esting. He was evidently a very bright 
| young man, but not atall religious. As in- 
dicating the marvelous improvement in fa 
cilities for traveling since that time, it may 
be mentioned that the log book of a voyage 
from Boston to Batavia in 1837 shows that 
they were 105 days on the water. The dis 
comfort of such a voyage in a sailing vessel 
can be but feebly imagined now, but would 
be regarded as wholly unendurable. In his 
travels Mr. Weed saw considerable of the 
beginnings of mission work in the countries 
he visited, and his comments on them asa 
keen business man, but wholly unsympathet- 








Boston Preachers’ Meeting. — Mrs. Lydia ic, are of interest, espectally in the light of 


She is a very pleasant and fluent speaker. | 
The hall was crowded. 


Boston, Tremont St.— An incident of un- 


on the text, ‘*‘ We are laborers together,’’ he 
introduced Mrs. Dr. Parker, of India, the 
founder of the Woman's Foreign Missionary 
Society. Dr. Ramsay touchingly referred to 
her valuable work in India, and also alluded 
to the memorial window in Tremont Street 
Church upon which appear the names of the 
eight original members, which included those 
of Mrs. Parker and Mrs. Dr. Butler. Six of 
these ladies were present. Mrs. Parker gave 
an interesting account of the beginning of the 
missionary work in India by Dr. and Mrs. 
Butler and herself, together with the circum 
stances leading up to the formation of the 
Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society over 
twenty-five years ago in the little committee- 
room in Tremont St. Church. She also spoke 
of the great work being accomplished in that 
country, and stated that the missionaries were 
welcomed by the people, the only obstacle to 
marked progress being the great need of 
money to carry on the important work. Sup- 
plementary to these remarks were those made 
by Mrs. Dr. Butier, who spoke of the great 
work being done by women for women in 
heathen lands. 


Baker Memorial, Dorchester.—The W. 
F. M. Society gave a supper and social, 
Wednesday evening, Oct. 12, in Social Hall, 
after which other exercises were enjoyed in 
the chapel. Rev. Dr. Ela and Mrs. Dr. Park- 
hurst both gave interesting addresses. Mrs. 
J. G. Wells, delegate to the Portland conven- 
tion, gave a very excellent report. Good 
music was furnished by the Epworth League 
chorus and members of the church choir. 
Twenty-two new members were added to the 
auxiliary. 


Hyde Park.—On Sunday last, the pas- 
tor, Rev. W. J. Heath, spoke on ‘‘ The Con- 
tribution of Columbus to the Welfare of 
Mankind.’’ He analyzed his character, and 
gave the motives which prompted him: (1) 
self-aggrandizoment; (2) love of adventure; 
(3) religious fervor. 


Lynn District. 


East Boston, Bethel. — The 53d anniversa- 
ry of the Sabbath-school was heid on Sunday 
last. The secretary reported the total mem- 
bership 836; average attendance the past 
year, 515; conversions, 57. An address was 
given to a crowded house by the pastor, Dr. 
L. B. Bates. 


Lynn, Common St. — “ Gypsy ’’ Smith, 
the very successful and brilliant evangelist, 
commenced a series of revival services on 
Sunday last. There was a very large con- 
gregation, and Dr. Whitaker is hoping fora 
great and lasting work. 


Lynn, St. Luke's. —On Sunday last, the 
pastor, Rev. H. B. King, received 4 on pro- 
bation, 5 in full from probation, and 4 by 
letter. 


Gloucester, Riverdale. —Glad Tidings Day 
was appropriately observed on Sunday, Oct. 2, 
by an excellent address by the pastor, Rev 
G. O. Crosby, in the afternoon and a fine con- 
cert in the evening. The third meeting of the 
Cape Ann Circuit of the Epworth League was 
held at this church. The pastor of the First 
Baptist Church, Gloucester, Rev. J. Villers, 
gave an interesting and instructive address 
on ** Epworth Essentials.” 


Bradford. — The preacher and many of the 
people on this charge having followed Bishop 
Mallalieu’s direction, ‘* Get full salvation and 
preach it,”’ are in the beginning of a spiritual 
awakening which promises & gracious ingath- 
ering tothe church. A four days’ meeting 
will begin Oct. 17, in which the pastor, Rev. 
C. H. Stackpole, will be assisted by Bros. 


| Von Finkelstein Mountford gave a very in- | Subsequent developments. At Batavia he 
| teresting talk upon some Biblical subjects, | 
| throwing @ great deal of light upon them. censed because the civil authorities would 


states that the missionaries were much in- 


not allow them to work outside the city lim- 
its, but adds that he considers 1t as a matter 
of small consequence, as there were two 
hundred thousand pagans in the city. He 
then ventures the opinion that to convert two 
hundred thousand pagans will take all the 
missionaries east of the Cape of Good Hope 
fifty thousand years, which, he says, is al- 
lowing four converts a year for the entire 
force, and adds that he doubts if more than 
four honest converts a year are made by the 
entire number of missionaries. Verily, dis- 
paragement of missionary effort is nothing 
new under the sun! He was very favorably 
impressed, however, with Judson, whom he 
met, and said if all missionaries were like 
him, something would be done. Mr. Weed 
was one of the principal founders of the 
Chinese Museum at Boston, which was after- 
wards purchased by P. T. Barnum. He 
died at Singapore, June 25, 1848, aged 32 
years. It is thought he was U.S. minister 
to that port at the time of his deatb, but the 
means are not at hand for verifying the 
statement. A fine monument was erected 
over his remains by his business associates 
and friends. His picture shows a face of re- 
markable beauty and intelligence. R. 





Montpelier District. 

Both the retiring and the incoming Gov- 
ernor took very strong ground with regard to 
the probibitory law in their messages, and 
Gov. Page deciared that five years more of as 
faithful execution of the law as has been wit- 
nessad the past two years, would annihilate 
the traffic in all the smaller towns, and reduce 
it to a minimum in the larger villages and 
cities. So mote it be! 

There was one accession by letter and a 
large number of communicants at the October 
communion at Waterbury. The new church 
at this place nears completion, and the breth- 
ren may soon ¢xpect an invitation to the ded- 
ication. 

Quite a number of the members of the new 
Legislature have registered their religious 
preference as Methodist, and Trinity Church, 
Montpelier, will doubtless have even larger 
congregations than usual during session time, 
the able ministrations of Pastor Hough being 
very attractive. 

A letter just received from Rev. G. F. 
Arms, A. M., of Concepcion, Chile, formerly 
of this Conference, shows him and his accom- 
plished wife both happy and useful in their 
important work at the head of Bishop Tay- 
lor’s schools at that place. Thus do the grad- 
uates of our Seminary and Conference go out 
to lead the hosts of the church militant to the 
conquest of all nations for Prince Immanuel. 

RETLAW. 





St. Johnsbury District. 


Newport. — Rev. A. L. Cooper, D. D., is 
doing a grand work here. He and his wife 
are loved and respected by all his church. 
Two or three came to the altar for prayers 
last Sunday at the close of the quarterly 
meeting. Bro. Cooper found out that some 
of his members were sick and could rot come 
to the Lord’s Supper at the church; so he 
went to four families and administered the 
sacrament to the sick and aged at their 
homes. It would be well for all our pastors 
to follow his example in this respect. 

Newport Centre. — Revival meetings have 
been held by the two churches here, which 
have resulted in great good. There have 
been many conversions, and the churches 
have been greatly strengthened. On a recent 
Sabbath Presiding Elder Hamilton baptized 
7 persons by immersion. In all, about 
twenty persous willally themselves with the 
M. E. Courch. Bro. 8. G. Lewis is the 
pastor. 

Jay.— On the same date as the baptisms 
recorded above, Bro. Hamilton preached in 
the evening at Jay, and at the close of the 








Numbers, such as the John Wesley, the Gil- 


Matthews, Hitchcock, Upham and Martin. 


sermon fourteen persons came forward for 


| 





| 


| 


| 


prayers. Bro. Shepherd is doing good faith- 
ful work at Jay. 

Greensboro.’ — G. W. Pierce has withdrawn 
from membership in the Methodist Church. 
Bro. McNeil commences his labors here on 
Oct. 23. 

The mid-year meeting at Montpelier was a 
glorious success in many respects. All the 
probationers from this district were present, 


The young | With the exception of one who intends to re- 
people of this charge are models of activity | move from us at Conference time. The 


pleasure of the occasion was intensified by 
fellowship with the brethren, and meeting 


| with our Brother T. P. Frost, who went from 


} 





this district to Brooklyn. 

St. Johnsbury.— A farewell meeting to 
Kev. E. W. Parker, D. D., and wife was 
held at Grace M. E. Church, on Sunday 
evening, Oct. 2. A well prepared printed 
program is evidence sufficient that the meet- 
ing was interesting, enjoyable and profitable. 
The church was crowded. One pleasing 
feature of the occasion was the union of the 
South Congregational Church with Grace 
Church in the service. Rev. E. Fairbanks, 
pastor of the former church, delivered an ad- 
dress. Addresses were also given by Rev. J. 
Tyler (Baptist), Miss L. Sinclair, Mrs. E. W. 
Parker and the pastor. The closing speech 
was made by the veteran missionary, Dr. 
Parker. Excellent music was furnished by the 
united choirs of the twochurches. At the 
morning service Dr. Parker assisted in taking 
missionary subscriptions. Upwards of $300 
was promised during the service which, with 
the amount raised by the Sabbath-school, will 
doubtless effect a total equal io the full ap- 
portionment. In addition to this, the people 
have given $20 in self denial envelopes. The 
pastor, Rev. C. W. Bradlee, is happy in his 
work, and is in much favor with the people. 
He attended the Epworth League conven- 
tion at Littleton, N. H., Oct. 1, and delivered 
an address. F. 





Springfield District. 


Let the preachers please notice that the sec- 
ond meeting of the District Association will 
be held at Windsor, Oct. 25-27. The first 
afternoon and evening will be given to the 
District Epworth League. It is expected 
that Rev. W. R. Davenport, of Waterbury, 
will give the address in the evening. A full 
program has been prepared for the Associa- 
tion meeting. Let there be a grand rally for 
this meeting! Brethren, for the sake of the 
work at Windsor, if for no other reason, 
plan to be present. Let this Preachers’ Meet- 
ing and Epworth League conveation be a suc- 
cess! Bro. A. W. Ford writes: “I certain- 
ly hope every preacher on the district will 
come, as Windsor has not had anything of 
the kind for years. Push things!’’ Bro. 
Ford is pushing things at Hartland and 
Windsor, let us help by our presence and 
prayers. Let the Leaguers as well as the 
ministers write Bro. Ford at Hartland with 
reference to entertainment. 


Wardsboro. — Sister Dennis Wells, who 
has been suffering from the paralysis of one 
side since August last, is slowly gainiog the 
use of her hand. Bro. Wells, though nearly 
ninety years old, is constant at church and 
is always present at the quarterly confer- 
ences, taking a deep interest in everything 
which pertains to the local church or to 
Methodism at large. L. L. 





MAINE CONFERENCE. 
Augusta District. 


Mt. Vernon has had a favorable opportunity 
to secure a parsonage. We trust they have 
availed themselves of the chance, and will no 
longer be obliged to subject their pastor to 
the exceeding inconvenience of having no 
suitable home in which to live. 

At Starks the Sunday-school has had a year 
of unusual prosperity. The saperintendent, 
Dr. Hatch, has labored hard to carry out 
practical methods, and has succeeded. Bro. 
Barber finds his third year at Starks and In- 
dustry a pleasant one. 


Kingfeld is continuing to have prosperity. 
Their new house of worship proves to be of 
great profit as well as comfort tothem. The 
pastor has baptized several of late, and his 
presiding eider had the privilege of baptizing 
his little babe at tbe last quarterly conference. 
We hope all the pastors who have not taken 
the Church Aid collection and sent it to Bro. 
Eldridge, will do so at once. 

The Ministerial Association met there in 
September, and was a very enjoyable one. 
The preachers attended in about the usual 
numbers. Many had never been in that vi- 
cinity before, and they were delighted with 
the mountain scenery. The sessions of the 
Association were spiritual. The papers read 
were very creditable, and some of them were 
masterly. The discussions were free, sharp, 
and very kind. As there had never been a 
Ministerial Association in the place before, 
the people appreciated the privilege of attend- 
ing it, and their hospitality was sumptuous. 
We were disappointed that the preachers were 
obliged to return home immediately, and rot 
more of them have the privilege of going to 
the Dead River region and enjoying an out 
ing of a few days amid the autumnal foliage 
of those grand forests, holding meetings with 
the people living there. 

Wayne is again enjoying the pastoral labors 
of Bro. J. M. Woodbury after twenty five 
years have passed since his former labors 
here. The changes that the years have 
brought are marked, but the house still echoes 
with the same triumphant shouts from pastor 
and people, and the old story of personal sal - 
vation enjoyed in the soul is just as fresh as 
then. 


The church at Waterville is gathering 
strength. The pastor, Rev. W. F. Berry, 
abundant in labors, is encouraged, as well as 
his people. He is now recuperating by an 
outing in the Maine woods, so that he may 
strike harder blows for God when he returns. 


Fairfield is stillon the upgrade. A good 
work of grace has been wrought in the church. 
Souls have been converted and added to it, 
and their pastor is still pointing them on 
toward the greater possibilities of faith. The 
church building is now undergoing repairs. 
Part of it is being shingled, and all thorough- 
ly painted. A new parsonage will be inevi- 
table for this thriving society in the near fut- 
ure. This is the banner church on the dis- 
trict for promptness in meeting the pastor’s 
claim. He has been Overpaid most of the 
time for the year. J.B. L 





Portiand District. 


The church at South Berwick has had an- 
other occasion to sing the Doxology, for it is 
only another kind of independence day when 
a church gets free from debt. Mrs. Clarissa 
Roberts had it in her heart to make an offer 
ing to the caase of Christ, and Brother and 
Sister Cobb were led to direct her mind to a 
good opportunity. The offering was 3500 — 
a@ sum more than sufficient to cancel the ob- 
ligation — and the notes held against the 
church were burned Oct. 1. Mrs. Roberts 
will long be held in grateful remembrance by 
the church at South Berwick. The help 
comes at atime togive great encouragement 
to the society, and they will soon be able to 
start on a parsonage enterprise. The church 
is in good spiritual condition, and last Sab- 
bath evening 3 were received as members. 

Gorham, North St., observed Oct. 2 as 
Harvest day with an appropriate sermon 

[Continued on Page 8.) 





Church Register. 


HERALD CALENDAR, 

Bangor Dis. Min. Asso., at Orono, Oct. 24-26 
Epworth League Convention, at Orono, Oct. 26,27 
New Bedford Dis. Min. Asso., at Centre 

Church, Provincetown, 
Lewiston Dts. Min. Asso., at So. Paris, Oct. 24 
Portland Dis. Min. Asso., at Cornish, Oct. 24, 25 
Augusta District Epworth League Conven- 

tion at Livermore Falls, Oct. 24-25 
Annual meeting of the W. H. M.S., at 

Grand Rapids, Mich., Oct. 27-Nov. 2 
Meetiag of General Committee of Church 

Extension, at 1026 Arch St., Philadelphia, Nov. 3 
Springfield Dis. (Vt.) Min. Asso., and 

Epworth League Conven., at Windsor, Oct. 25-27 


Oct. 24, 25 


Money Letters from Oct. 10 to 17. 

Edw. Bushoell, G.W. Brown, F.L. Brooks, C. 
E. Beals, Buffalo Newspaper Adv. Co. J. W. 
Carsley, C.H. Cole, Etta Carrick. Wm. Dixon, 
A.E. Dunn. Geo. B. Goodrich, John Gould, Miss 
Lols Greely. Harper & Bres., J. F. Hill. BE. E. 
Johnson, W. 8. Jones. F.H. Knight. G. D. Lind- 
say. W.D. Richardson. Mrs. M. H. Sherman, 


Sampson’s Sub. Agency, E.E. Small, Katherine | 


Smith, C. E. Spaulding. J. W. Webb. 





POST-OFFICE ADDRESS. 


Rev. L. D. Bragg, 74 Sagamore St., Manchester, 
N. H. 





CONCERT AT THE PEOPLE’S CHURCH. — 
The Framingham Chautauqua Assembly Chorus, 
well known by all Chautauquans in the vy icinity of 
Boston as a most delightful musical assoctation, 
has decided to give a concert in People’s Church, 
Columbus Avenue, Boston, on Thursday evening, 
Dec. 1. Prof. Chas. E. Boyd, the conductor of the 
chorus, is preparing a brilliant program. Mrs. 
Elizabeth Flower Willis, the gifted reader, and,Mr. 
Sydney Woodward, the well-known tenor singer, 
will assist. 


SUNDAY PROTECTIVE LEAGUE, — There 
will be a meeting of the Massachusetts Sunday 
Protective League, for the transaction of tmpor- 
tant business, in Pilgrim Hall, corner of Beacon 
and Somerset Sts., Monday, Oct. 24.at lla. m. All 
friends of the Lord’s Day are invited, 

W. F.M. SOCIETY. — A Lynn District meeting 
of the W. F. M. Society will be held in the Clifton- 
dale M. E. Church, Oct. 25, at 10.30a.m. Interest- 
ing addresses at 1.30 a.m., together with the his- 
tory of the Cliftondale auxiliary during ten years. 
Also a Children’s hour. The usual basket lunch, 


HENRIETTA LINDSAY, ? 
H. 8S. WHITAKER, ; Secretaries. 





W. F. M.S. — The twenty-third annual meeting 
of the General Executive Committee of the 
Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society wiil be held 
in Trinity M. E. Church, Springfield, Mass., com- 
mencing Oct.27. Conference and District Secre- 
taries, desirous of attending for the whole or a 
part of the time, please send name at once to the 
Secretary of the Committee on Entertainment, or 
to Mrs. 8. N. Bullens, 191 Thompson St., that ar- 
rangements may be consummated immediately. 

I am requested to say, for the benefit of others 
who may wish to attend, that good board can be 
obtained for $3.50 per week. 

Tickets from Boston to Springfield and return, 
good from Oct. 24 to Nov. 4, cana be obtained for 
$3.50 for round trip. These tickets are on sale 
ONLY at the office of Heathen Weman’s Friend, 26 
Brom#eld St., Boston, Mass. 
cured at the station. 

The Connecticut River Railroad Company will 
return those attending the meeting from any 
point on their line; and the Central Vermont R. R., 
Central aod Ru. land divisions, at one cent per 
mile. Those from the above territory 
should buy regular tickets to Springfield and get 
certificates from the secretary at the meeting for 
return tickets to starting point. Those from the 
Boston & Maine R. R., Pasumpsic division, shou'd 
arrange to get to White River Junction and return, 


They cannot be se 


coming 


and at that point buy regular tickets to Spring- | 


field, where certificates can be obtained at the 
meeting for return tickets back to White River 
Junction. The certificates wiil be good if pre- 
sented for return tickets on or before Novy. 12. 
Mrs. M.P. ALDERMAN, 
Cor. Sec. of New England Branch. 


QUARTERLY MEETINGS. 
NORTH Boston DISTRICT — THIRD QUARTER 


ncT. 

18, Lowell, St. Paul’s; 

20, Woburn; 

23,am. Fludson; 

23, eve, Marlboro’; 

25, Camb'ge, Epworth C.; 

26, Fitchburg; 

27, Lowell, Highlands; 

28, Winch: ster; 

ll, East Pepperell; 30, am, Winchendon; 

13, Cilnton; 30, eve, Ashburnham; 

16, am, Waltham, Ist C.; 31, West Chelmsford. 

Nov. 

1, Weston; 15, Barre; 

2, Camb’ge, Harvard St.; 16, Hubbardston; 

3, - Trinity; 17, Charlestown, Trinity; 

4, Watertown; 18, Leominster; 

6,.am, Athol; 20,a m, Berlin; 

6, p m, Phillipston; 21, Somervil.e, Ist Ch.; 

6,eve, West Fitchburg; 22, ” Park Ave.; 

9, Charlestown, Mon. Sq.: 23, Camb'ge, Grace Ch.; 

11, Lowell, Worthen St.; 25, Lowell, Central; 

13,am,F. Templeton; 27,am, West Medford; 

13, p m, Gardner, Swed. 27, eve, Som'rv’le, Broad- 
Miss.; way; 

13, eve, Gardner; 29, Lowell, Swed. Miss, 


DEC. 


2.am, Rockbottom; 

2, pm, Sudbury: 

2, eve, Maynard; 

5, Waltham, Immanu-El; 
6, Somerville, Flint St.; 
7, Oakdale; 

9, am, Graniteville; 

9, pm, Ayer; 


4,a m, Lunenburg; 6, Concord; 
4,p m, Townsend; 7, Princeton. 
West Newton, Mass J. W. LINDSAY. 


DOVER DISTRICT — THIRD QUARTER. 
ocT. 
Wolfboro’ Junction, 22, 
eve, and 23, eve; 
E. Wolfboro’, 23, a m; 
Brookfield, 23, p m; 
Newmarket, 28, eve; 
Raymond, 16, eve; Amesbury, 29, eve, and 
Milton Mills, 21, eve; 30,am; 
Merrimackport, 30, p m and eve. 
NOY. 
Haverhill, Grace, 21, eve: 
Wesley, 22, eve: 
Sonth Danville,6,am; Sandown, 26, eve, and 27, 
East Kingston, 6, eve; pm: 
Metiiuen, 12 eve, 13,am; N. Danville, 27,a m; 
St. Mark’s, 19, eve, W. Hampstead, 27, eve. 
and 20,am; 


Moultonville, 8, eve, 
and 9, am; 

Tuftonboro’, 9, eve: 

Epping , 15, eve, and 16 


amy 


Kingston, 5, eve, and 6, 
pm; 


DEC. 

Hampton, 3, eve,4,am; Exeter, 20, eve; 
Seabrook, 4, pm; Auburn, 24, eve, 25,a m; 
Salisbury, 4, eve, 5,eve; Chester, 25, p m and eve; 
G’t Falls, 10, eve, 1l,a m; East Rochester, 26, eve; 
Dover, ll, eve, 14,eve; Rochester, 27, eve; 
Portsmouth, 16, eve: Lawre: ce, St. Paul's, 28, 
Greenland, 17, eve, 18, and Jan. 1, ev’gs; 

am; Lawrence, Haverhill St., 
South Newmarket, 18 29, eve; 

eve, 19, eve; Law., Garden St., 30, eve; 

Lowell, Bridge 8t., 31, eve, Jan. 1, am. 


Dover, N.H. G. W. NORRIS. 


MANCHESTER DISTRICT — THIRD 
oct. 
Salem, Tleasant St., 27; 


QUARTER. 


St. Paul's, 23, a m, 26; 


St. James, 22, 23, eve; * First Ch., 28; 
Londonderry, 23, Contoocook, 30, rededi- 
pastor; cation; 
Webster, 30, p m. 


NOV. 
Massabesic, 20, pastor; 
Munsonville, 20,am; 
Keene, 20. eve; 
Marlow, 21; 
East Lempster, 22; 
8o. Acworth, 27, pastor; 
Marlboro’, 26, 27,a m; 
West Swanzey, 27, pm; 
West Rindge, 28; 
Fitz wil iam, 29; 
Chesterfield, 30. 

DEC. 

Winchester, 3, 4,a m; 

Westport, 4, p m; 

MISSIONARY WEEK.— Dr. Leonard ts to be 
present at the following places: Lebanon, Dec. 6; 
Claremunt, 7; Keene, 8; Nashua, 9; Manchester, 11. 
Manchester, St. Jean’s, W. Unity, 18, pm; 

ll,am; Newport, 19; 

First Cb., 13; N. Grantham, 20, p m;: 
Sunapee, 16 ; Grantham, 20, eve; 
Claremont, 17; Antrim, 24, 25,am; 
N. Charlestown, 18, a mj; Hiil:boro’ Br., 25, eve; 

Hillsboro’ Centre, 26, p m. 


Derry, St. Luke's, 4; 
North Salem, 6,a m; 
Derry, First Ch., 6, eve; 
Nashua, 7; 
Hudson, 8; 
Milford, 11, 12, a m; 
Brookline, 12, eve; 
Peterboro’, 13; 
East Deering, 14; 
Goffstown, 15; 
Centre, 16; 


Hinsdale, 1: 


JAN. 
Wilmot, 1; Canaan, 4, eve; 
Canaan St., 4, p m; Enfield, 5. 


Push revivai work. Do not delay in taking your 
collections. Come to the missionary meetings 
when Dr. Leonard comes. 

0.8, BAKETEL. 


Marringes. 


[Marriage Notices over a month old noi insertsd.} 


WATERFALL — PERKINS —In this clty, Oct. 
12, by Rev. C. H. Hanaford, Wm. H. Waterfall | 
and Evangeline A. Perkius, all of this city. 

ALLEN — STANDISH — In South Framingham, | 
Mass., Oct. 9, by Rev. EF. W. Virgin, Harry E 
Alien, of Walpole, and Mabeile E. Standish, of 
Sherborn. 

DYKE — BARTLETT — In Brockton, Mass., Oct. | 
5. by Rev. J. R. Bartlett. Arthur C. Dyke, of | 
Bridgewater, and Maria H. Bartlett, daughter of | 
the officiating clergyman, of Brockton. 

DAVIS — CURTIS— In Brighton, Me., Sept. 18, 
by Rev. U. G. Lyons, Forest CU. Davis and Cella 
J. Curtis, both of B. 

STEVENS — EATON — Also, by the same, in | 
Athens, Me., Oct. 1, Ernest H. Stevens, of Old | 
Town, Me., and Lizzie M. Eaton, of A. | 

KENT — WILDER — In Windsor, Vt., Oct. 12, by | 
Rev. A.W. Ford. Alonzo Kent and Lucia A. | 
Wilder, both of W. | 

HUSKINS — SILLERS — In Southport, Me., Oct. 
8, by Rev. ©. W. Lowell. George Huskins, of | 
Southport, and Mary Sillers, of Quebec, Canada. | 

HODGDON — ADAMS - In E. Boothbay, Oct. 2, 
by Rev. W. T. Johnson, Capt. C. Owen Hodgdon, 
- [epee Me., and Mrs. Celina Adams, of 


| 
PIERCE — PIERCE — Also, by the same, Oct. 4, | 
in South Bristoi, Robert Pierce, of Southport, 
Me., and Mrs. Alice A. Pierce, of S. B. 
MAXFIELD — ATKINSON —In Gorham, Me., | 
Sept. 24, at the parsonage, by Rev. KE. W. Keu- | 
nison, Walter B. Maxfield and Maud Atkinson, | 
both of Windham, Me. | 
BARNES — PITMAN — Ia North Conway, N. H.,, | 
Oct. 4, at the house of Mr. Lycurgus Pitman, the | 
bride’s father, by Rev. Wm. 8. Joves, George | 
Tufts Barves, of Belle-Vue House, and Minnie | 
Eloise Pitman, bothof N.C. | 





| 
=| 
} 
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Business Notices. 


READ the last column on the third page 
Every Week for announcements of tho latest 
publications of the Methodist Book Concern. | 





| 
| 








REDEDICATION. — The rededication services | 
of the Controcook M. E. Church will be held on | 
Sunday, Oct. 30. Preaching in the morning by | 
Rev. C. D. Hills, D. D., and In the evening by the | 
Presiding Elder. C. W. WILLIAMS, Pastor, | 





| 
| 
DEACONESS DAY — W.H. M.8. — There will } 
be a Conference of Déaconess Workers, in sympa- | 
thy with the Woman’s Home Missionary Society, 
on Tuesday, Nov. 1,at the annual meeting of the 
Society at Grand Rapids, Mich.; sessions com- | 
mencing at 10 a. m, 2 and 7.30 p.m. | 
All Conference Boards of Nine, ard all Deacon. | 
ess Boards and Homes in sympathy with the Soct- | 
ety, are requested to send delegates, together with | 
their superintendents and such deaconesses as are 
able to attend. Important topics of general inter- | 
est touching the work will be discussed. 
JANE BANCROFT ROBINSON 
Sec. of the Deaconess Bureau of the W. H. M.S. | 
| 





AUGUSTA DI3TRICT EPWORTH LEAGUE 
CONVENTION at the M. FE. Church, Livermore 
Falls, Me., Oct, 24-25, 1892 

An interesting program has been provided, tn- 
cluding papers and addresses by Revs. W. H. Bar- 
ber, F. W. Smith, M. E. King, A. W. Pottle, W. 
B. Eldridge, D. B. Holt, W. F. Berry. W. F. 
Holmes, Ira G. Rose, J. R. Clifford. A. Hamilton, 
Messrs. Guy Smith, E. R. Drummond, H. L. Em- 
ery, and Misses Sophie G. Lapham and 
Springer. The convention will be opened on 
Monday evening with a lecture by Rev. H. A. 
Clifford on “In the Footsteps of Pau, Martin 
Luther and Savonarola.” 


| 
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OVERMAN WHEEL CO. 
| BOSTON. WASHINGTON. DENVER. SAN FRANCISCO 


A. G. SPALDING & BROS., Special Agents, 


CHICAGO NEY York. PHILADELPHIA 


| CHURCH PIANO. 


Read this if you want a bargain. Second-hard, 
sweet-toned upright, in perfect condition, p»rtic- 
ularly adapted to Sunday-school and vestry ure. 
The owner is nota dealer. has no use tor plano, 
therefore will dispose of it ata great sacrifice to 
any chuich wating a good instrument fora little 
meney. Write for p*rticulars to P. O. Box ¢, 
Waban, Mass., or P.O. Box 1510, Boston. 


vol 
Siner FOTks 


S001 


BICELow, 
KENNARD 
&CO., 


SILVERSMITHS, 
511 Washington St., Cor. West. 








Also all other pteces 
for table service, both 
in plain and elaborate 
patterns. 








SEL 


ORNS, sHADEROLLERS 


Beware of Imitations, 








LABEL 
AND GET 
HE GENUINE 


ai : "| 
©) HORN) 


Unlike the Dutch Process 
No Alkalies 


—oR— 


ther Chemicals 


. are used in the 
preparation of 


W. BAKER & €0.’S 





S 










which is absolutely 
pure and soluble. 


It has more than three times 
j the strength of Cocoa mixed 
} with Starch, Arrowroot or 
Sugar, and is far more eco- 
nomical, costing less than one cent a cup. 
} 
| 





It is delicious, nourishing, and EASILY 
DIGESTED. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 














MECHANICS’ FAIR, 


Mechanics’ Building, Reston. 
ion 5 to Dec. 3. DAILY, 9A. M.to 10 P.M 
Machinery in Operation. 
Grand Electrical Exhibit. 
Band and Organ Concerts. 
Free Cooking Lectures Daily. 


Spacious Art Galleries 














Admission, - - 25 Cents. | 


~~ aetna’ 


CHANDLER GUD. 


CLOAK DEPT. 


exclusive 
line of FALL and WIN- 
TER CLOAKS in Staple 
and High-Class Novel- 


Our usual 


lies, containing the latest 
productions of PARIS, 


LONDONiand NEW YORK 
designers, is now ready 
for inspection. 


DHANDLER GUD. 


Winter St. 





BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. 
THE FAMILY WASH BLUE. ALW ays RELIABLD 
For Sale by Grocers Generally. { 


D. §. WILTBERGER, 223 N. 2nd St., PHILADELPHIA, P&, 


DIALOCUE 4» ORICINAL 

> 4 M A EXERCISES for the Sunday School 
Entertainment, 10c. SKIDMORE 
& CO., & John 8t., New York. 


rHE E. & 8. TEACHERS’ BIBLE 
Is the Original, the Best, the Most Complete. 








Send for price list to 


|E & J.B. YOUNG & CO., Cooper Union, N.Y 





A VOLUME OF DR. CUYLEA’S SERMONS. 


Stirring the Eagle's Nest, 


AND OTHER PRACTICAL DISCOURSES 


By Rev. Theodore L. Cuyler, D. D. 
12m0 CLOTH, GILT TOP, WITH PORTRAIT, $1.25. 
Sent, postpatd, on recetpi of price by 
THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., Publishers, 
740-742 sROADWAY,N Y. 


CHRISTMAS MUSIC. 


SANTA CLAUS AND THE FAIRIES; ora 
M dwinter-night’s Dream. By. Dr. W. 
HOWARD DOANE. Th new Cantata is replete 
with easy M+ lodies, Humorous Dialogue- Parts, 
Re itations. Effective Choruses, eic. Easily 
rendered. Pri-e, 30 cts. vy mall 

KING OF NATIONS. A new Christmas Serv - 
ice (No 15) by Rev. ROBERT Lowry. 16 
pages. Scripture and Song Composed with 
reference to the present times. Price, § cents 
by mail. 

CHRISTMAS CROWNS, On the K ndergar- 
ten pian. By Mrs. W. F. CRAFTS and H. P. 
MAIN. A new service containing motion songs, 
In connection with Caristmas wreaths. Priated 
incolors. Price, 6 cents + ach by mail. 

THE CHRISTMAS KING, a Feast of Flags. 
On the Kiniergarten plan. «y Mrs. WILBUR 
F.CRaFTs, Suited to Columbian year, tutro- 
ducing flage of principal n«tions,etc. Printed 
in colors. rice, 6 ct-.each by mal. (12 Flags, 
$1.18 by mail; 24 Flags $2.36 by mail.) 

CHRISTMAS ANNUAL NO 23, contains a 
variety of beautiful original Carols. Price, 4 
cts. by mail. 

RECITATIONS FOR CHRISTMAS TIMXK, 
No 3 Chote, fresh,simpie Price, 4 cents 


A large line of Octavo Anthems for Choirs, etc 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN COMPANY, 
81 Randolph St., Chicago. 76 BE. 9th St.. New Yor: 








5000 BOOK AGENTS WANTED 
DARK Ssand DAYLICHT 
or LIGHTS AND SHADUWS OF NEW YORK LIFE 
A WOMAN’> thrilung story of Gospel, Tewper - 
ance aud Rescue work “Jn His Name" in the 
great under world of New York By Mra. 
HELEN CAMPBELL. [ troductton 


By Rev. Lyman Abbott, D. D. 

A wonderful book of Christan bh ve and faith. 
250 illustrations from flash-light photographs « 
real life 41st thowand, The fasiest selling bool 
ever publish:d *gen es Wanted—both Menand 
Women 8" We Give Credit, Extra Terms, and 
Pay Freights. Goufit free Write for Circulars t 
A. D. WORTHISGTON &CO ,Hariford Ct, 

Aleo 5000 Lady Agents Wanted on Specia 
Terms for 

WORTHINGTON’S MAGAZINE. 
a New, Choice, splendidly Ilustrated Monthly for 
Father, Mother, Son, or Daughter. ‘trimful of 
ood things for all —a» $4 magazre for $2. The 
3 ightest. Purest Best and Cheapest. Mary A. Lis 
ermore, Helen Campbell. Rev. Dr. Francis E Claris 
and scores of others write for it. The best chance 
ever offered to Lady Agents. Write for particular 
Ad: ress as above. 


WILBRAWAM ACADEMY, 


Any one interested in the forth- 
coming “History of the Wesleyan 
Academy,” by Dr. David Sherman, 
may obtain a circular explaining 
the matter on application to 


McDonald & Gill Company, 


BOSTON. 
Agents Wanted. 


A FULL-LENGTH PORTRAIT OF 


Hon. JAMES 6, BLAINE! 


Upon receipt of Five Names, 
with addresses, of cither men or 
women who have at any time 
solicited orders for books, or 
who would be likely to take up 
that business, we will mail you 
in a tube, free of charge, an 
elegant full-length photogravure 


FOR 








_ portrait of the Hon, James G, 


Blaine. This picture is suitable 
for framing and will be an or- 
nament to any home. It com- 
pares favorably with the famous 
“Atlantic” portraits of eminent 
men, Address Hunt & Eaton, 
150 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
Send the names on a postal card 
with your own name and ad- 
dress, the whole plainly written. 
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The Family. 


OCTOBER. 


MRS M A HOLT 








Sweet month, that wears a tinted crown 
Of leaves touched with a beauty rare, 

Which, one by one, come drifting down 
Upon the scented woodland air! 





The time when summer’s parting kiss 
Falls softly on its dying things, 

While Nature thrills beneath the bliss, 
And flushes at the joy it brings. 


The season when the fair, calm days 
Come to the earth with cooler breath, 

And when the dreamy, languid haze 
Seeks to enwrap the scene of death. 


October, sweetest month of all 

That gems the brow of the fair year, 
How soft and low its voices fall 

Upon our oft-enraptured ear! 


While bearing Nature's fairest things 
Back to the brown and senseless earth, 
And yet its sweetness fondly clings 
To us, as though of heavenly birth. 





OUR LOVED ONES GONE. 


SUSAN TEALL PERRY. 


What if the Lord should hear the prayer 
We sometimes make in our despair, 

And send the dear, beloved ones back, 
Life's burdens once again to take, 
Its struggles and its conflicts make, 

And tread once more the traveled track ? 


To walk with us, when they have walked 

With the redeemed and with them talked, 
And looked upon His face, whose name 

Is written on their foreheads, where 

Was once the mark of anxious care — 
Would we not sorrow if they came? 


Not selfish love be ours. Ah, no! 
Yet everywhere we miss them so! 

And it is hard to take up life 
Without their presence and their cheer; 
No kindly words from them to hear 

When we are weary with the strife. 


But we must live our lives, and stay. 
God grant to us a sheltered way, 

Who walk alone with tuil-worn feet, 
And lead us by His love and strength, 
Until at that blest gate at length — 

That gate called Beautiful — we meet! 





THOUGHTS FOR THE THOUGHTFUL. 


Don’t take up everything. The Lord sel- 
dom gives one great, outside mission; He 
never gives half a dozen at a time. — Mrs. A. 
D. T. Whitney. 


No - deed, no genuine sacrifice, is ever 
wasted. If there be good in it, God will use 
it for His own holy purposes; and whatever 
of ignorance, or weakness, or mistake was 
mingled with it will drop away, as the with- 
ered sepals drop away when the full flower 
has blown. — Frederic W. Farrar. 


. - 

We can only do a deed to God by doing that 
deed for Him —only by offering ours as the 
hands with which it shall be done. Our hu- 
man love for one another, and all our human 
help, is not less His for being ours. ‘* God’s 
tender mercy ” is the name in heaven for what 
we call on earth ‘a drink of water.”” Many 
dear things of Providence He hands to His 
little ones by each other. Sometimes how can 
He reach them else? And sometimes whom 
can He use but you and me?— Rev. W. C. 
Gannett. 


. 
. * 


This loving Care that folds in our little 
lives, how near it comes when we need it 
most! I feel as if it held you now ina ten- 
derness such as none of us can know, and 
none know how to ask for. ‘* The night shall 
be light about you,” calling you to what 
trustlike sleep, bringing out holy, eternal 
I know that you will, more 
than ever, know how to help the weak who 
faint amid the mysteries of those laws of life 
we call death. For only the uplifted face of 
one who has tasted these waters and found 
them divine, can help euch to faith. Here in 
the border of the heavy loss, and the change 
it is so hard to bring into the daily ways of 
life, feel as much as you can, how many 
hearts there are that would come and sit with 
you, a8 near as they may, with their best sym- 
pathy and faith. — Samuel Johnson. 


When the day was all withdrawn, 
When we walked in darkest night, 
When we panted for the dawn 
Of the ever-blessed Light, — 
In those hours of darkness dim, 
We were drawing near to Him. 


When, beneath the sudden stroke, 
All our joys of life went down, 
When our best beloved broke 
Earthly bounds, to take their crown, — 
By the upward path they trod, 
Nearer drew we to our God. 


Through the long and vanished years, 
Doubting, struggling and depressed, 
Shrouded with their mists of tears, 
We were passing to our rest ; 
Tempest-tossed and current-driven, 
Ever drawing nearer heaven. 


— Selected. 


ae 


Our duty is to do right, rather than to try 
to do right. The word “try” in the Script- 
ures always means to test, never to attempt. 
Indeed, the inspired writers do not seem to 
have felt the need of the word in the second 
sense. The divine commands never are to at- 
rempt this or that, but just todo it. When 
Christ stood before the man with the 
withered hand, He did not bid him try to 
stretch it forth, but just said, ** Stretch forth 
thy hand.” His tone is that of the Master of 
the natural and spiritual resources of the 
world. He speaks as one having authority 
over them. And just as He accompanied the 
effort of the owner of that withered hand by 
natural power to accomplish His purpose, so, 
when He says ** Have faith in God,’ ‘* Love 
one another,” ** Be of good cheer,” spiritual 
power goes with the word to make it possible 
to do all these impossible things. Faith sees, 
though sense cannot, that the Lord will never 
be wanting on His side if we are not 80 on 
ours. — S. S. Times. 

* 


I was standing on Mount Kineoa few weeks 
ago. A magnificent mass of solid hornblende, 
rising eleven hundred feet from the bosom of 
the lake, one sidea perpendicular wall capped 
with beetling cliffs which seemed ever ready 
to plunge into the inky waters that lie crum- 
pled and trembling in a sort of Dantean 
gloom at their base. From the top of the 
wall I looked down upon the lake and the 
curving shore. Boats like tiny eggshells with 
their mites of humanity floated here and 
there within the range of my vision. Men 
and women that looked like pigmies moved 
about on the land. The sensation was a 
strange one. 

The world seemed so large and men so 
small, I could not help exclaiming: ‘‘ What 
is man that Thou art mindful of him?” It 
takes but an altitude of half a mile to reduce 
tim to the proportions of an ant; what must 
he seem from the altitude of heaven? An in- 
seet that lives his little day, that buzzes and 
circles over his bit of marsh or fen or glade, 
that struggles over his little mound of earth, 
collects his pile cf glittering sand, and then 
lies down beside it to die, and be forgotten by 
a world that hardly knew he ever lived? Ah, 
no, not this, I said, not this, except he be the 


smallest of the Creator’s works, a supremely 
selfish man! If such he be, living within self 
and for self, loveless and Christless, always 
getting and never giving, he shall at last lie 

own beside his gettings, and the lowly pile 
shall mark the stature of his manhood; but 
if the Spirit of Christ be his, if his personali- 
ty be charged with the electric potency of 
love, he shall make for himself a place in 
God's world, the altitude of which shall not 
be measured by Ossa piled upon Kineo and 
Pelion upon Ossa. For when you are able to 
comprehend the breadth and length and 
height of the love of Christ, which passeth 
knowledge, you shall know the stature of 
that manhood or womanhood which is filled 
and moved by that love. Measure yourself, 
my brother, by the Cross today.— Rev. Charles 
A. Dickinson. 





THE MISSES WARNER. 


REV. RICHARD WHEATLEY, D. D. 


ERY pleasant to an old pastor is it to 
hear favorably of former parishioners, 
and to contribute to the general stock of pop- 
ular knowledge of such as are worthy to be 
had in everlasting remembrance. From Zi- 
ONn’s HERALD of Sept. 14, we learn that Rev. 
Dr. David Sherman has been renewing his ac- 
quaintance with friends of long standing at 
Canaan, N. Y., and that there he came into 
contact with scenery immortalized by the lit- 
erary genius of two of the purest, sweetest 
and noblest sisters that ever adorned the 
Church of Christ or blessed society by their 
presence and labors. His descriptions are 
eloquent, charming, edifying and — subject 
to some slight corrections. For the necessity 
of these he is not responsible, speaking, as he 
does in the cases referred to, from best ac- 
cessible information. 

Singularly enough, both the gentleman 
whom he was visiting and the distinguished 
lady of whom he writes principally, were 
once under the pastoral oversight of the 
writer. The first is still effective in the ranks 
of the church militant, the second joined 
those of the church triumphant only a few 
years ago. The latter, Miss Susan Warner, 
was the elder of the two Misses Warner, 
daughters of Henry Warner, esq., a member 
of the New York bar. The younger, Miss 
Anna, still survives, and is yet abundant in 
labors, fruitfulness and popularity. Both 
were close friends of the lovely and sainted 
Miss Mary Rutherford Garrettson, only child 
of Rev. Freeborn Garrettson, in whose pict- 
uresquely beautiful home at Wildercliffe, near 
Rhinebeck, on the shore of the lordly Hud- 
son, they were frequent and welcome visitors. 
During the pastorate of Rev. Dr. C. S. Har- 
rower — then as now in singular content with 
his condition of single blessedness — they 
rented his parsonage, entered into his plans 
and labors, and were influential participants 
in the powerful revival of genuine religion 
that ensued. 

Even then the sisters were prominent fig- 
ures in the republic of letters. Neither at 
that time, nor since, has any sentence flowed 
from either pen that, dying, the writer might 
wish to erase. Evangelically trained, they 
were prepared to turn adversity into an in- 
strument of future prosperity, and did so. 
The good are not always worldly wise. Pa- 
ternal investments of unprofitable pecuniary 
character involved in embarrassments from 
which the judicious exercise of God-given 
genius brought relief. 

The profits derived from the publication of 
‘*The Wide, Wide World” gave the inde- 
pendence which was never afterwards im- 
paired. Repeated conversations with the 
sisters on the subject of their literary work 
warrants the statement that ‘*The Wide, 
Wide World ” was chiefly, if not exclusively, 
the product of Susan Warner’s skill. A sim- 
ilar remark is believed to be true of 
‘*Queechy.”’ In the composition of subse- 
quent stories the sisters shared. Others 
again, like the ‘* Vinegar Hill Stories,” were 
the effusions of Anna Warner solely. Each 
may have consulted the other in the projec- 
tion of plot and details, and doubtless did so 
to some extent; but, in the main, the later of 
the fifty or sixty volumes which issued from 
their prolific brains owed their existence to 
the one whose name appeared on the respect- 
ive title-pages. 

After leaving Rhinebeck, the Misses Warner 
took up their abode on the lovely, yet lonely, 
Martelaer’s Rock, better known by the name 
of ‘* Constitution Island,’’ in the Hudson, op- 
posite West Point. This was the property of 
their family. Island it was, before the con- 
struction of the Hudson River Railroad. 
Promontory it is now, because united to the 
mainland by made earth and partly-drained 
swamp. It is easily reached by boat from 
Cold Spring on one side the river, end from 
West Point on the other, and also by road 
through the lowlands on theeast. Herein a 
modest, tasteful cottage, whose lawn slopes 
gently down to the landing, and neighbored 
only by the domiciles of colored dependents, 
the Misses Warner spent many blessed and 
fruitful years, frequently visited by choice 
and pious friends who knew how to prize the 
privilege. 

Of all visitors to Constitution Island none 
have been more appreciative than the cadets 
in the National Military Academy at West 
Point. They have long looked upon the days 
of pleasant and cheery call as red-letter ones 
in the almanac of a somewhat severe and mo- 
notonous training. Upon them the influence 
of these elect ladies had been, and is, benefi- 
cent and fortifying. None mention their 
names but in terms of praise; none have 
known who have not learned to love them for 
all that is most sacred and benign in Chris- 
tian womanhood. 

Advancing years and increasing infirmities 
gradually circumscribed the sphere of Miss 
Susan Warner’s activities. Composition of 
profitable religious fiction, and devotion to 
religious instruction of stalwart young men 
— the flower of the American people — 
could not longer be carried on together so ef- 
ficiently as in the days when vigor was firm, 
and hand and brain alike tireless. She chose 
to do what to her was the best and greatest 
task. And she did it with such cultured in- 
telligence, such sunny gentleness, and such 
marvelous force, that the students came to 
look upon her bent form and rapt face with 
the reverent chivalry that medieval knights 
are supposed to have exhibited towards 
queens. Queen sbe was — warrior more than 
Semiramis, ruler more potent than Catharine 
of Russia; and when her warfare was accom- 
plished, it was only fitting that her remains 
should rest in the National Cemetery. Gener- 
al Grant honored himself by conceding that 





honor to the petition of her friends. She is 





not the only woman, nor the only civilian, 
buried there; but she was, perhaps, the most 
eminent of all the women and civilians whose 
bodies rest therein until the archangel’s trum- 
pet shall blow the reveillé of the resurrection. 

Conversation, not a week ago, with a re- 
cent graduate of the Military Academy, is 
one of severa! authorities for the statement 
that Miss Anna Warner has not only taken 
up the work which her sainted sister perforce 
laid down, but that she is prosecuting it with 
like characteristics and success. She is a 
Presbyterian — follower by profession of the 
ancestral faith; but she is pre-eminently a 
Christian — one in heart, faith, and purpose 
with all who love our Lord Jesus Christ in 
sincerity. Only in name is she differentiated 
from evangelical Arminians, with whom her 
friendships are numerous and tender as with 
those of the stern Calvinistic beliefs. The 
Hymnal of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
includes one of her most touching poetical ef- 
fusions, beginning, — 

‘*One more day’s work for Jesus, 
One less of life for me.”’ 

Its history is this: She had just re- 
ceived a letter from Rev. Benjamin M. 
Adams — formerly pastor of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church on the West Point charge, 
and now the witty, humorous and godly pre- 
siding elder of a district in the New York 
East Conference — written at the close of a 
Sabbath day’s labors, and speaking of phys- 
ical weariness and abounding spiritual joy. 
Her sympathetic spirit caught fire as she 
read it. Common ideas of the Gospel minis- 
try, common purposes in its prosecution, and 
common joy in its triumphs, flame out in 
this noble lyric. Long may she live to infuse 
like spiritual life, under God, into the youth- 
ful and ardent souls from whose ranks will 
come our future generals, statesmen, and 
public officials! To live as Susan and Anna 
Warner have lived —lives of purest philan- 
thropy, lives hid with Christ in God —is to 
live in the highest and only true sense,— 

‘* Live the life of heaven above, 
All the life of glorious love ”’ 
Irvington-on-Hudson, New York. 





ABOUT WOMEN. 
—— Mrs. John H. Bennett, of South Brewer, Me., 
has invented a device for the ventilation of milk in 
cans, as well as its protection from dust, flies, etc., 


which is likely to come into general use among dairy 
farmers. 


—— Swedish girls who come to this country seek- 
ing employment as housemaids, usually bring with 
them at least one trunkful of huusehold linen. It is 
really part of a potential wedding troussean, for ev- 
ery Swedish girl counts upon getting a husband one 
day, and prepares against the event by years of sew- 
ing. 

— Police matrons in Chicago are required to 
wear a uniform while on duty. This uniform con- 
sists of a dress of blue serge with a tight-fitting 
double-breasted basque finished with blue buttons, 
and a plain skirt made short enough to clear the 
ground. 


— Miss Harriet Monroe, author of the ode to be 
read at the dedication of the World’s Fair,for which 
she has been awarded $1,000, is described as having 
a beautiful oval face, crowned by a mass of brown 
hair. She has lived with her parents in Chicago all 
her life, except two years spent in a Georgetown con- 
vent. Her literary work extends back to her school- 
days. She has done newspaper work, and for some 
time she served the Chicago Tribune. 


— Rev. Anna Shaw recently said in an address: — 


‘‘ Forty years ago there were but seven avenues of 
work open to women; now there are three hundred 
and fifty-seven. Then, the only educational institu- 
tion open to women was Oberlin, O.; now, three 
hundred colleges and universities fling wide their 
doors, and the number is still increasing. When I 
attended Boston University, I way the only woman 
in a class of forty young men; now, one-half the 
graduates of that institution are women, and they 
numter far into the hundreds. And this system of 
co education produces a much higher grade of schol- 
arship than ever before. Said a young man of Bos- 
ton University to me, not long since, ‘The men of 
Yale and Cornell have plenty of time for boating 
cricket, baseball and all the rest; bat we here at the 
University have to take it nip and tuck with the 
girls, or we')l get left.” And so the realm of woman's 
Opportunity is broadening on every side, and she 
need only step forward to take a position far in ad 
vance of that ever dreamed of by her ‘elder sis- 
ters.’”’ 





ROM the deacon’s standpoint the minis- 
ter’s salary was large, indeed ‘ enor- 
mous,’ a8 the deacon used to say. In point 
of fact it was very moderate, being only 
$450 a year, and $50 of that had to be taken 
in wood. But we must look at it from the 
deacon’s point of view. 

He lived upon and cultivated a farm that 
furnished him and his family almost their 
entire living. When they wanted groceries, 
or any kind of ‘‘store’’ goods, he would 
make a trade of butter or eggs and supply 
their wants. 

This left but very little to sell for cash, 
and consequently the good deacon handled 
but little actual money from one year’s end 
to the other. Two hundred dollars, and 
sometimes fifty or seventy-five more, was all 
the real cash the deacon saw in the year; 
and his necessities not requiring this much, 
he usually had a considerable sum to his 
credit at the bank. How his minister, with 
not a large family, could spend $400 in cash 
every year, was more than he could possibly 
comprehend. ‘‘ There must be,’’ he thought, 
‘‘ great extravagance somewhere.” In his 
opinion the minister did not earn his money. 

‘* What does he do, anyway?” he said, ad- 
dressing a neighbor who sat in his store 
amusing himself by tossing up a couple of 
beans. ‘* Most of the time he wears his best 
clothes and goes around a-visiting on the peo- 
ple, a-takin’ tea with the women and a-havin’ 
a good time, while me and you is hard a-work- 
in’.”” The man of the beans nodded his 
head and flung the beans more assiduously, 
as though they had something to do with the 
work referred to by the deacon. ‘‘ And then 
as to preachin’ — I’d like to know what there’s 
in that?’ he continued. ‘‘If a man couldn’t 
write in half a day enough to read in half an 
hour, why, I think he’d better quit the busi- 
ness; wouldn’t you?” The thrower of the 
beans not being disposed to take issue with 
the deacon, he continued: ‘* Now I don’t set 
up pretensions to be smarter than most folks, 
but if I can’t write with this very hand [hold- 
ing out a hand that did not look as though it 
had been got up with any special reference 
to holding a pen] as good a sermon in half a 
day as the minister preaches to us, I'll quit 
being a deacon; and I’d preach it, too, in the 
church, if he’d give me the chance.” 

This last remark, in the course of 
time, got round to the minister’s ears, and he 
determined, at the first opportunity, to give 
the deacon a chance to try his “ gifts.” This 
goon occurred. Only a few weeks after the 
conversation referred to, it happened that 
the minister was called to be absent from 
home for a Sabbath; so, going over to the 
deacon’s house early on Monday morning, he 
stated to him the necessities of the case, and 
insisted that he should prepare a sermon and 
preach it in the pulpit the following Sab- 
bath. 

A view of the deacon’s face at that mo- 


ment would have been highly amusing. The 
first slight tinge of surprise soon gave way 
to an expression of pride, confidence, and 
triumph most refreshing to contemplate. 
Laying hold of the lower of two buttons 
that held his vest together, he commenced 
twisting it, as was his custom when laboring 
under any great mental excitement, and re- 

lied, ‘* Well, Dominie,”— that was a term 
he always used on state occasions — ‘if you 
really think I must, I will do the best I can.” 
And then he added, after a moment’s hesita- 
tion, ‘I hain’t got the books. I suppose you 
will let me go into your study to write? I'll 
go home for dinner.” 

‘** Ob, certainly,” replied the dominie, ‘* and 
my wife will be pleased to have you take din- 
ner, and supper too, with her, if you should 
not get through before meal-time.”’ 

“Very good,” said the deacon, “I'll go 
over as soon as I get my morning work 
done.”’ 

An hour later, but yet early in the morning, 
found the deacon in the minister’s study, pre- 
paring for work. He had left word at home 
to keep some dinner for him, as he might 
possibly not get his sermon written as he ex- 
pected, but still expressed the opinion that he 
only had to write enough to keep him read- 
ing half an hour; he would, if he had no bad 
luck, get through by noon. To give the dea- 
con the credit due to him, it must be said that 
he did have, with all his failings, a foundation 
of good sense in his mind, and was a pretty 
good judge of what a sermon ought to be. 

The minister’s good wife had prepared every- 
thing to his hand. She had placed paper and 
ink on the table, together with a Bible, Cru- 
den’s Concordance, and and a most formida- 
ble pile of commentaries. The deacon pro- 
eeeded at once to business. He stood a mo- 
ment to take a survey of the situation, and then 
drew off his coat, and throwing it over a 
chair, rolled up his red flannel shirt sleeves 
with as much energy as though he were going 
to chop wood. Then he sat down at the 
table, counted out as many sheets of sermon- 
paper as he thought he would use, and pro- 
nounced himself all ready. By this time it 
was a few minutes past 9 o’clock. 

** Well,” said he to himself, ‘* the first thing 
I suppose ministers have to settle is, what 
text they will select.” Here he took up the 
Bible and glanced through it. There were 
plenty of texts there, beyond a question, but 
which one? ‘his was a poser. Now he thought 
of a certain verse, now of another. He read 
part of a chapter here and part of another 
there, and then lay back in his chair and 
thought; the lower button was suffering ter- 
ribly. 

Here was a text that would do, but the 
minister had preached upon it lately; here 
was another that would make a splendid dis- 
course, but the condition of the church was 
not such as to warrant that kind of a sermon. 
After a great deal of reflection both these 
were rejected. 

Just then, to the deacon’s horror, the clock 
struck 11. He caught up his pen and 
dipped it in the ink; but there was that stub- 
born fact, he must have a text. He won- 
dered how ministers decided that very impor- 
tant matter. ‘* Ah, now I have it!” he 
exclaimed. ‘* No, that won’t do either.’’ The 
hour soon passed, and thus ended the first 
half-day. 

Promptly at 12 o'clock the minister’s wife 
called him to dinner, and although much in- 
clined not to, he went. ‘* Well, deacon, how 
have you got on? Have you settled upon 
your text yet?’ said the lady, cheerfully; 
**that is one of my husband’s greatest troub 
les. I have known him sometimes to spend 
a whole day in search of an appropriate text 
without coming to any decision.” 

The deacon ate his dinner almost in silence. 
Some new and profound thoughts were work- 
ing in his brain, and more than once he laid 
down his knife and fork and felt of that but- 
ton. In the afternoon he was a little more 
successful; so much so that he had rejected 
every subject that he might possibly find in- 
teresting and useful but one, and to that one 
had attached a text, and actually written sev- 
eral pages of the sermon; but it was night, 
and he must go. 

The deacon’s wife was a very shrewd as 
wellas a very good woman, and she knew 
how to do what very many women do not — 
she knew when not totalk. And this even- 
ing she judged from her husband’s counte- 
nance was such atime. They went silent to 
bed. About half past twelve o’clock she was 
awakened by the deacon asking her which of 
the two texts he repeated she thought would 
be best for a sermon. 

The next morning the deacon complained 
of a headache, aflirming that he had not 
slept more than two hours all night. Nine 
o'clock found him hard at work again. But, 
alas! he soon came to fully realize what he 
had dimly suspected during the night — that 
he was not familiar with his subject. It was 
evident to him that he must do what he had 
so often heard the minister talk about — he 
must *‘ read up;”’ must go through that pile 
of commentaries, and post up on the subject. 
But where was the end? Book after book 
demanded his attention, until the second sun 
actually went down upon his weary head and 
unfinished task. 

Once he was inclined to quote largely from 
these authorities, but a moment’s reflection 
convinced him that that would not do. Then 
he tried to forget the words, and yet remem- 
ber the subetance of their ideas. But this he 
found a most difficult undertaking. He ate 
no dinner, complaining that his head ached 
too severely. At night he was tired, hungry, 
and disgusted with himself. After supper he 
sat before the fire-place more than an hour, 
with his chin upon his hands and his eyes 
closed; he was thinking. His vest was held 
together by only one button; the lower one 
was gone. Finally he raised himself up slow- 
ly. A new light shone in his eyes. 

‘* Betay,’’ he said, ** get me some paper and 
ink, and opodeldoce for my back.”’ She placed 
the writing materials before him,and a cup of 
liniment by the fire to warm. 

‘** Here, John,’ he said, addressing his eld- 
est boy, who had just come in from the store 
where he was clerking. ‘‘ Here, John, you 
are better at writing than I am and my hand 
is so tired I can hardly holda pen anyway. 
Draw up a subscription-paper for the minis- 
ter to give fifty dollars more a year, and 
put your father down ten dollars — yes, 
ten dollurs, John. Betsey, it’s ten dol- 
lars. If that man can get up a hundred of 
them sermons every year he ought to have 
a thousand dollars. Betsy, a thousand dol- 
lars is a good deal of money; yes, it is; 
but I say, I know, that the minister earns it, 
every dollar of it. I don’t see for the life of 
me — and I ought to know — I don’t see how 
&@ man can write two of them sermons a week. 
I worked at mine two whole days and got no 
further than the text.”” — Morning Star. 





A SEASONABLE SUGGESTION. 


F the Methodist young women of Boston and vi- 

cinity appreciated their privileges, they would 

take advantage of the opportunities offered them at 

the New England Deaconess Home and Training 

School, and enter at once this year’s class as day 
students. 

To one engaged in Sunday-school work, or in 

Chris‘ian work of any sort, the course is of inestima- 
ble benefit. The Bible becomes a new book when 
daily studied from both the spiritual and historical 
standpoints, under the careful guidance of the super- 
intendent, Miss Lunn. The Prophecies are opened 
to the understanding, and new light is shed upon 
them. Theology is found to be a study of absorbing 
interest. 
The life of Christ, Scripture geography, and 
church history complete a course of study which, if 
carefully followed, make the Christian worker better 
fitted for any field of labor, better able to give a rea- 
son for the hope there is in her, and more skillfal in 
presenting the truth as it is in Christ Jesus. 

If the entire course cannot be taken, ladies could 
come for one or two studies. Classes from 9 to 12 
A. M. every day except Saturday. The tuition fee is 





within the reach of all. The benefit to be derived 





from contact with the work and workers cannot be 
overestimated. 

Consider this, and let us see the class-room at 
45 East Chester Park filled with eager, earnest young 
women. A Day STvuDENT. 

For further particulars apply to Miss Mary E. 
Lunn, 45 East Chester Park, Boston, Mass. 








THE LITTLE RIFT. 


“I ATCH beginnings. There ia always 4 point 
W where the entering wedge breaks in and 
after this the progress of disintegration is easy. It 
is the first quarrel which makes possible the next, 
and, after one or two fights and reconciliations, those 
who love each other, it may be devotedly, grow ac- 
customed to strife and no longer feel horror-stricken 
at the bare mention of it. The little rift is not more 
than a handbreadth, but it may widen and broaden 
until alienation and distress and the wreck of all 
household happiness follow the first tiny fracture of 
peace. 

In the union of husband and wife, which is the 
most intimate and confidential relationship on earth, 
there must be something more than mere superficial 
admiration the one for the other. These two have 
pledged to one another a life-long consecration. 
Their interests are to be in common. Nothing can 
affect one without equally affecting the other. For 
weal or woe they have joined bands and to the whole 
outside world they present a united front. 

And yet, if testimony could be taken, it would be 
found that many married people have not been per- 
fectly happy during the early years of wedlock. 
There has been friction. There has been disappoint- 
ment. The little rift has been suffsred to open the 
way for estrangement. 

‘* We decided,’’ said a man whose long life has 
been singularly tranquil and satisfactory, ‘“‘ we de 
cided, my wife and I, when we were married, that 
we would never let the sun go down on any lack of 
peace between us. We would ask one another's par- 
don if necessary, but we would never quarrel. One 
or the other should always give up a point on which 
both could not agree, and, whatever else came to us, 
we resolved to have nodiscord.”” Beware of the little 
rift. 

“It is the little rift within the lute, 
That by and by will make the music mute.” 


— Harper's Bazar. 





A THOUGHT FOR AUTUMN. 
The summer is present 
In autumn’s good cheer. 
Its sunshine is held 
In the grape’s lucent sphere. 
The wise housewife, Nature, 
Wastes nought as she goes; 
A berry for birds 
She saves from the rose. 


Fierce fires of August, 
Salt winds from the sea, 
Are changed into apples 
That drop from the tree. 
The rain makes soft mosses 
For wild creatures’ beds, 
The dead forest leaves 
Become nuts overhead. 


So with hearts that are faithfal 
All endeth in good; 
Tears turn to rainbows, 
And poison to foed; 
The cloud and the storm 
Have promise and place; 
And wild seeds of trouble 
Make blossoms of grace. 


— Mrs. M. F. Butts, in Advance. 





HEALTH NOTES. 


Mustard Foot-bath. — A mustard foot-bath will fre- 
quently ward off an approaching cold. A tablespoon- 
ful of mustard to two quarts of hot water is the pro- 
portion for an adult; fora very young child double 
the quantity of water may be used. A bucket, on 
account of its depth, makes a better receptacle than 
a tub, and while the feet are being soaked a warm 
blanket should be thrown over the knees, covering 
bucket and all. — N. ¥. Tribune. 


Drinking Miik,— There is a good and a bad way 
of drinking miik. When a large quantity of milk is 
drunk at once it becomes coagulated and is likely to 
be formed into a mass so large that the juices of the 
stomach can work only on the outside of it. Thus it 
is very difficult to assimilate, especially for those 
whose digestive organs are notstrong. The best way 
to take milk is to eat it; that is, to take a sip ata 
time slowly, eating a cracker or some solid food with 
it. Each swallow is thus curdled by itself when 
passed into the stomach, and being a small quantity 
is easily acted upon by the digestive fluids. — Congre- 
gationalist. 

Lunch for Children. — President Andrews, of 
Brown University, advocates a simple, free lunch to 
be served at recess in the public schools for the 
younger pupils. Many of them breakfast early, and 
as food is rapidly assimilated in the young, the sys- 
tem becomes exhausted before the noon meal. Plain 
bread and butter and apples are far better for lunch- 
eon than sweets, and a healthy appetite will enjoy 
them equally well. — Ibid 


Olive Oil. — The value of rubbing with olive oil a 
young child who is delicate in health and has a nat- 
urally dry skin is not generally appreciated. If this 
is done properly, every portion of the body being 
anointed and the oil rubbed well into the skin by the 
hand, any excess being wiped off with a soft cloth, it 
will not soil the underclothing; and there is no better 
way of giving such weak children necessary nour- 
ishment for the skin through the pores. — Health. 


Salicylic Acid.— The health of the household 
finds a new menace in the rapid increase in the use 
of powerful drugs, especially salicylic acid and bo- 
racic acid, in the preservation of food. Manufact- 
urers of mince-meat put up wet in cans or jars, are 
using as much as ten grains of salicylic acid to the 
pound. Great quantities are used in cider, fruits, 
vegetables, pickles, preserves, etc. Among the re- 
ceipts claiming to be patented and guaranteed to be 
perfectly harmless, which are sold by thousands to 
private families and manufacturers, are the follow- 
ing: For small fruits, as currants, straw berries, 
raspberries, etc., 18 grains salicylic acid to one quart 
of water; for hard fruit, as peaches, pears, water- 


melons, etc., 35 grains; for vegetables, as beans, 
peas, green corn, asparagus, etc., 52 grains to one 
quart. — Woman's Journal. 





Little Folks. 
A BLESSING THAT WAS NOT MEANT 
FOR A BLESSING. 


A Story for Columbus Day. 


BELLE V. 





CHISHOLM. 


NE bright morning in September, Prof. 
Howard, superintendent of the Red- 
oak schools, surprised his scholars by an- 
nouncing that, in addition to the regular ex- 
ercises provided for Columbus Day, the Board 
of Education had decided to give the pupils 
an opportunity to prepare something original 
for the occasion. 

**T will read the paper in my possession, as 
directed, and then you will all understand 
just what is expected of you,” he added, 
taking a slip of paper from the envelope he 
held in his hand. ‘+ * With a desire to induce 
pupils in the High School to study the life of 
Columbus and history of his times intelligent- 
ly, the Board of Education has decided to 
give two prizes — first of $20, second of $10 
— for the first and second best papers on the 
subject mentioned —‘Life and Times of 
Columbus.’ ”’ 


You may be sure that there was not much 





— —. 


a 
studying done in the High School that day 
All that the scholars could think of w,, 
those prizes, and to speculate who Would be 
lucky enough to winthem. Though they 
nearly all took hold of the offer with , will 
many of them gave up the contest afte, 
few dlays’ study ; and as the time for the pa 
bration drew near, it was generally Concedeg 
that the real contest lay between Dick Gar. 
rett and Max Tucker. Heretofore Dick hy, 
been considered the prize essay writer of ¢y, 
school; but Max's rapid progress in the g) 
particularly after the prize-offer, made Dick 
jealous for his championship, and exciteg in 
his bosom an envious feeling towards his 
nocent rival. 

Dick was the son of Squire Garrett, one og 
the most prosperous men of the Village 
while Max labored under the disadvantage o¢ 
having drunken Tom Tucker for his fatho. 
To be sure, Tom Tucker had not always <a 
adrunkard. Time was when he had beey ¢}, 
principal merchant in Redoak; but in thos, 
old days when everything seemed to go y, 
with him, the little brown jug, hidden omen 
back in the wareroom, was stealthily gett), 
in its treacherous work, and by and by it 4... 
frauded him of his home, his gelf-reapect, }), 
fair name, and all that life holds most deg, 
His beautiful cottage became the prope; ty of 
another, and the small tenement that he rep: 
ed as a place of shelter for his wife and ¢) 
dren was soon exchanged for a less respec. 
able place of abode; and thus the change wey; 
on, until a shabby, two-roomed frame, with , 
roof that would not protect its inmates, wa; 
all that his wronged family could claim as 
home. 

Until Max threatened to come between hip 
and his ambitious plans, Dick had taken » 
notice of the son of drunken Tom Tucker 
but as soon as he realized that his laurels 
were in danger, he began a series of petty 
annoyances which culminated in what }y 
termed a practical joke, on the very nigh: 
preceding Columbus Day. 

Dick was king in his set, 80 much so tha 
the boys had dubbed him ‘‘King Dick; ” hence. 
he had no trouble in carrying out the plot for 
Max’s downfall, which his busy brain had 
conjured up. Everything was done yery 
quietly in the silent hours when honest pe 
ple slept, but the boys, always wide-awak 
when mischief is brewing, were up in tim 
to see the fun of the morning from their hid 
ing-place in the loft of an old stable across 
the alley. 

The practical joke consisted of an immens 
dummy rigged out in old boots and tatter 
garments while the battered hat which su 
mounted the brainless head was enough lik 
the one worn by old Tom Tucker to sugges: 
to any of the passers-by that the joke had 
been perpetrated in his honor. The awkward 
figure leaned suspiciously towards the gutter 
while in its hand was grasped a long-necked 
bottle which did not need the label ‘ whis- 
key ’’ to inform the public what it contained 
On the same pole — several feet below this 
ridiculous sham—was a smaller dummy 
climbing in the direction of the big one, and 
on its old cap was attached a bit of muslin on 
which was printed: ‘‘I’m after you, daddy 
Keep up your spirits a little longer, for I am 
sure of the Columbian prize, and then we'll 
have jolly old times with our old friend there 
in your hand.” 

If old Tom Tucker was a drunkard, he was 
not a fool, and it required only a glance at 
the ridiculous exhibition at his door to con- 
vince him of its meaning. At first he was s 
angry that he forgot he had started dow: 
town for his morning dram; but when he saw 
how much Max was affected by this op 
affront, he re-read the words that seemed to 
wound his boy so deeply, ‘* I’m after you 
daddy.” ** No, you're not,” he hissed through 
his shut teeth. ‘‘ No boy of mine must ever 
be permitted to follow after me;” and then as 
he sat there with those words burning into his 
dull brain, he wondered if there was any dap- 
ger of this boy of whom he was so proud 
coming after him. He knew that curses a 
well as blessings descend from father to sor 
and a great fear, such as he had never experi- 
enced before, took hold of his heart. Ili: 
boy, his only son, like him’ ‘No! no! a 
thousand times no!" he gasped. ‘The boy 
must be saved at all hazards. He must be 
saved even if I have to save myself to save 
him.” 

The dummies were taken down and burned 
as they deserved, but the father, wrestling 
with his conscience, could not burn thos 
words which had written their meaning 
letters of fire upon both brain and soul. 

He kept away from the saloon al! day, and 
in the evening, when Max came hom 
proud possessor of the twenty-dollar priz 
he was more sober than he had been f 
many and many a day. 

‘““T am glad you won the prize, my ! 
more on account of the honor tha 
money, poor as we are,”’ he said, when Ma: 
a little doubtfully it must be confessed, di: 
played his treasure. ‘It wasa mean trich 
that those boys played upon us, and | 4m 
pleased to know that Dick has been co! 
pelled to take a second place for onc 
was a mean, cruel joke he played upon Us, 
repeat, for I know it was he who planned th 
whole thing; but, with God’s help, my 0°) 
will never follow in my steps, and I am cer 
tain of His aid, if I do all I can myself, £0 
He always helps those who help them 
selves.” 

“Then you will sign the pledge,father,rig)" 
away, will you not?” asked Max, his vole! 
trembling with emotion. ‘There is one ' 
my Bible, and I am sure it will help you 
put your name to it.”’ 

“TI think it will, Max,” was the anewe! 
“At any rate, you may bring it here for ™ 
to read.” 

Max was not long in executing this ™ 
quest, and as soon as his father had read |! 
he asked for pen and ink, and in a plain, ir™ 
hand wrote, ‘‘Thomas Tucker,” at the !0% 
tom of the card. 

‘“* There, I have signed it,” he said in " 
quivering tone, after looking for a momen 
at the signature. ‘ I have signed it,” he 
peated, ‘‘and, bad as I am, I have never yet 
broken a promise, and I shall not break this 
one. You may tell your mother so.” 

And this was what came of Dick’s practi¢® 
joke, which, after all, you see, proved * 
blessing in disguise; for Thomas Tuch*' 
gives fair promise of redeeming his £°°° 
name, and I think he will succeed, for le 
pressing forward, not in his own streng*! 


but in the strength of that One who si"; 
‘““My grace is sufficient for thee; for MJ 


in- 


a 


Te- 


strength is made perfect in weakness.” 
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Fhe Sunday School, 


FOURTH QUARTER. LESSON V. 
Sunday, October 30. 
Acts 11:19-30, 


gv. W. 0. HOLWAY, U. 6. NW 


GOSPEL PREACHED AT 
ANTLOCH. 
|, Preliminary. 
LpDEN TEXT: “A great number believed 
urned unto the Lord" (Acts 11; 21). 
DATE: A. D. 40-43. 
yLack: Antioch. 
4, HOME READINGS: Monday — Acts 11: 19- 
14, Puetday — Acts 11: 25-30. Wednesday -- Matt. 


rHE 


and 


2. 


; Thursday ~ Phil. 1: 12-21, friday ~ 
Thess 1-10. Saturday — I3a. 60: 1-6. ‘%n tay 
r. 2: 18. 


a 14 —— 
[J]. utroductory 
fhe great wave of Goepel extension 

by Scephen’s martyrdom and 

che persecution which followed it, did 
i spend its force in the provinces of 

It swept over Pheenicia, 

ss (ypous, and reached even to the 
proud and dissolute Greek capital of 

‘he East— Antioch. For the most 

‘he dispersed believers proclaimed 
{tidings to the Jews only; but 

them were Hellenists from 
sand Cyrene who, on reaching 
preached boldly to the Gentile 
rhe names of theese daring 
vangelists are not given, but their 

— is owaed of God and blessed 

” mmediate and large increase. 

f this success reached 

Jerusalem, and they at once 


started 


tales et. 


» send one of their number to} 


his remarkable development on 
sthen soil. The man chosen for this | 
duty was Barnabas,who,be 


the | 


sides |} 


ZION’S HERALD, WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 19, 1892. 








than the beginning, on a large scale, of the 
conversion of the Gentiles.” The hand of 
the Lord—the Divine power, or might, 
manifes'ed both in conversions and miracles. 
With them — witn the preachers. A great 
number believed and turned—Rk. V., 
‘a great number that believed turned.” They 
“* turned "’ because they ‘ believed.” Having 
believed, they turned from their heathen idol- 


atries ard rites to the service and worship of 
God. 


22,23 Then tidings of these things — 
R.V., “and the report concerning them.” The 
church ...in Jerusalem — which still 
exercised a supervision over the local churches. 
Quite likely the Jewish Christians in Antioch 
were in doubt how to act. Circumcision must 
bave seemed a thing no longer necessary 
when the Spirit fell upon these Gentile Chris- 
tians, and yet the Jewish prejudice was strong. 
| Sent forth Barnabas.—The Jerusalem 
church had been taught an important lesson 
by Peter’s recital of his vision and the con- 
version cf Cornelius; we cannot suppose, 
therefore, that Barnabas was sent forth to in- 
sist upon circumcision. It seems rather that, 
because he was a Cypriot (a native of Cyprus) 
and ‘a son of consolation,” and therefore 
qualified to understand the new work, he was 
sent forth on a sort of pastoral visitation, 
just as Peter and John had been sent to the 
Samaritans. That he should go — omitted 
jin R. V. As far as Antioch — about 300 
miles north of Jerusalem. When he came 
| — R. V, “when he was come.” Had seen 
the grace of God — its surprising mani- 
festations and evident genuineness. Was 
| glad.— He had no criticisms to offsr, no 
| burdensome restrictions to impose. He de- 
| Voutly iced in the conversion of these 
| Ge Kxhorted them all.— He was 
rene ovores i for this gift of exhortation (4: 

}). With purpose of heart — with lov- | 
ing determination and persistenca. 
unto the Lord — hold firmly to their new 
| union with Christ; allow nothing to separate | 
| them from Him. 
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ntiles. 


What a man sees in any plaice dependsina 
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faith, will always rejoice when sinners turn 


to the Lord. 


5. Christianity has always felt called to the 
centres of commerce and of power, and has 
fearlessly erected its standards in the midst 


of corruption and degeneracy. 


6. Christianity does not erect cities for 


itself, but conquers cities for itself. 


7. There is no nobler, better name than 
Happy he whose life fits the 


‘* Christian.” 

profession! 
8. According to our ability we should dis 

tribute to the necessities of the saints. 


V. Illustrative. 


From the days when the roar of the wild 
beast in the amphitheatre was interrapted by 


the proud utterance, Christranus sum ; 
the days when the martyrs, like ‘‘a host o 


Scevolas,’’ upheld their courage by this 
name as they bathed their hands without a 


shudder in the bickering fire, the idea of al 
patience, of all heroic constancy, of all mis 
sionary enterprise, of all philanthropic effort 
is in that name. 


to them a convenient nickname, that thence 


forward their whole city should be chiefly 
associations ; 


famous for its ‘Christian ”’ 
that the fame of Sealeucus 


only evoked their wit and laughter! 
much lees couid they have conceived it possi 
ble that thenceforward all the greatest art, al 
the greatest literature, all the greatest gov- 


Cleave | ernment, all the greatest philosophy, all the 
greatest sciences — and more even than this — 
all of what is best, truest, purest and loveliest 


in the achievements of man, should be capa 


ble of no designation so distinctive as that 


; from 


How little thought the 
canaille at Antioch,who first hit on what was 


Nicator and 
Antiochus Epiphanes should be lost in that 
of Ignatius and Chrysostom; and that long 
after the power of the imperial legates had 
been as utterly crumbled into the dust of 
oblivion as the glittering palace of the 
Seleucid in which they dwelt, the worid 
would linger with unwearied interest on 
every detail of the life of the obscure Cypriot 
and the afflicted Tarsian, whose preaching 
How 


years he was connected with Bromfield and 
Church Street Methodist Episcopal Churches. 
For some years his deafness had made it im- 
possible for him to hear preaching. All who 
knew him can endorse the Journal when it said: 
“The deceased was of a kind and cheerful 
disposition, and was esteemed by all who knew 
him for his integrity and worth of character. 


He wae a sincere and practical Christian, being 
an active member of the Methodist Church.” 
When William S. Stoddard died the world lost a 
good man, and a Christian —, dn hie re- 
ward. . P. Ray. 





Drake. Zeuma Ann Bradford, wife of 
Charles H. Drate, died in Stoughton, Mass., 
Aug. 23, aged 54. 

She made profession of Christian faith under 
the pastorate of Rev. 8. T. Patterson, and be- 
came an example of consistent, faithful and 
useful piety. She was always present at the 
public and social services of the charch unless 
unavoidably detained. Though somewhat re- 
served in the expression of her religious feelings, 
her consistent life gave evidence of the sincerity 
of her falth. She loved society, and contributed 
much to the social life of the church; but in 
, | Rothing was her Christlike spirit more manifest 
than in self-denying labors among the sick and 
afflicted. She never spared herself when called 
to care for others, and gave numberless weary 
nights to mitigate the sufferings of those 
languishing on beds of pain. 

’ In her last sickness she was calm and truetful 
and resigned, and passed from earth in humble 
confidence in her Saviour. A large concourse 


attended her funeral, showing that her be- 
neficent life had won the love of the com- 
munity. 
A husband mourns her removal from the 
home she ever graced and blessed. 
D. P. LEAVITT. 


f 


l 


Bryant. —Charles 8. Bryant, born Sept. 15, 
1821, died Aug. 24, 1892. 

Bro-her Bryant al ways lived in Saco, and has 
occupied one house for forty-five years. Nov. 3, 
1842, he was received into full membership in 
|| the Methodist Church, and very soon was ap- 
pointed an official member. For nearly a half- 
century he has been a worthy member of the 
quarterly conference, filing the offices of steward, 
trustee and clags-leader with remarkable fidelity. 
Until recently he has been active in the Sunday- 
school and in the social services of the church, 


qualities of the man grew on one by protracted 
acquaintance. Whatever he did was for a pur- 
pose. He studied men and measures and 
sagaciously adapted means to secure the largest 
results. Whatever any man might have done 
with his resources, Brother Little accomplished. 
Moreover, he was endowed with great native 
brain power. He had nothing akin to genius. 
His educational advantages were not superior, 
his reading was not voluminous, he was not a 
man who had devoured libraries. His own library 
was not extensive, but was comprehensive. It 
was selected with a discrimination which per- 
celves that the valuable is of more importance 
than the showy. But what he read was in- 
wardly digested and assimilated. It became 
part of his stock of material. It was provocative 
of other thought. It was bullion which he 
coined into currency bearing his own image and 
superscription. His sermons were not essays on 
what others thought of the text —they were 
what he thought. 

He was a man of prevailing vivacity. Nota 
natural wag, he was a natural wit. His sportive- 
ness was not levity, but mirthfulness. To a man 
with his infirmities it was of great personal 
moment. It saved him from morbidity. As an 
aid to his ministry it put him en rapport with 
those who before could not understand him. An 
observable characteristic of his devotional side 
was his steady faith. In his relation to God 
there were no Pisgahs of ecstasy nor juniper 
trees of despondency. His faith kept the even 
tenor of ite way. 

It was the tribute of one of his life-long yoke- 
fellows in the ministry, given on the occasion of 
the funeral, that Bro:her Little’s ministerial 
career had been more than an average success. 
He invariably left his charges in improved con- 
dition. Revivals were frequent. Those at Dan- 
ville and Richford were notable. As a pastor he 
was a plodder — industrious, systematic, minis- 
terial. The pastorate was an adjunct to his 
pulpit ministrations, nota separate sphere. It 
was hie fidelity to this relation which largely off- 
set in his later years the infirmity of an em- 
barrassing deafness. As a preacher he was 
topical rather than expository. His sermons 
were evangelical and Biblical. His language 
was plain. There was no attempt at ornateness 
or oratory. All his sermons were prepared with 
scrupulous care. Each was neat and complete. 
In arrangement they were orderly. On each 
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one among us will be missed more than he. 

In February, 1843, he married Rowena Little- 
field, with whom he lived a more than commonly 
happy life. Being childless, their interest 
centred in each other, so that his companion 


fervor of the Latin, fathers, and the eloquence 
of both, is in that word; and the isolation of 
the hermits, and the devotion of the monks, 
and the self-denial of the missionaries, and 
the learning of the schoolmen, and the 


luch so that 
ick; hence 
; the plot for 
y brain had 


| name andthe price stamped on bottom, 
| Such substituiions are traudulent and 
| subject to prosecation by law for ob- 
taining money un- 


evotion of his property to the | tion and sin abound on every side, but he reports 
fund. his conciliatory and | not the 3in of men, but the grace of God. What 


i awe ii (8 this grace? The changes God’s grace had 
pathetic spirit, eminently qualitiec | wrought in these heathea men. They lived “go- 
act with charity and wisdom in any | berly, righteously and godly” in the world. They 


great effect. 
manuscript. 

He was always a champion of whatsoever 
things were pure, honest, and of good report in 
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\s the movement Barna- 


is felt the need of an eflicient helper, 


new grew, 


and went to Tarsus to fird Saul. Un- 
ioubtedly he might have summoned to 
his aid an apostle from Jerusalem, but 
he judged, and judged rightly, that the | 


( -« 


ork demanded a man of trained ming, | 


— Barnabas had Ais converts also. Then 
| departed Barnabas to Tarsus. —R. V., 


‘and be went forth to Tarsus.’’ For to seek 


| Saul. — He knew Saui well, and needed his 


help in Antioch. He felt that he was ‘the 


| very man for this mighty, wicked Gentile 


city. Saul, heretofore in the shade, is now, 
though for awhile subordinate to Barnabas, 
furever more drawn forth, 
from its scabbard’’ (Whedon). 

Renan says that ‘' Christianity has been unjust 
towards this great man | Barnabas] in not placing 


blade 





like a Damascene | 


Obituaries. 


Rowley. — Lottie Eloise Rowley died 


23 years. day morning. To his pastor he said, Tuesday 
Her death was very -udden, her sickness con- | morning: ‘‘ The anchor holds. God have mercy 
fining her to the house only a few days. When |0n my soal!” In the afternoon he was delirious 


her friends were sustained by the expectation of 
recovery, suddenly she was not, for God had 


| taken her. 


Her death is a grea‘ blow, not only to the 
family, but to the church of which she wasa 


in 
Northampton, Mass., June 29, 1892, aged nearly 


pearances he had before him a life as bong as 
his father’s, who ia over 
been born April 9, 1797.” 

Brother Bryant’s sickness was brief; on the 
cart all day Saturday, he died the next Wednes- 


95 years old, having 


and wanted to go home. His wife, fearing the 
worst, said, “‘ Unarley, 1 am afraid you will get 
home iong before we want you to.” At once 
comprehending her meaning, he replied, “ If it is 
the Lord’s will it is ali rignt.’”’ 

Besides his widow and his aged father, two 
brothers (Henry, long associated with him in 


widow and surviving children their sympathy 
will be extended. L. P. TUCKER. 


Davis. — Mrs. Sarah M. Davis, aged 78 years, 
passed to her reward Sept. 1, 1892. 

She had been a member of the M. E. Church at 
Ludlow Centre forty-eight years, and had lived 
in town nearly all her life. Her last days were 
made comfortable and happy in the family of 
her son, M. J. Davis. She lived to see several 
grandchildren become members of the church 
that she loved. Her most enduring monument 
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She was recognized by all who knew 
her as aa ardeat worker on whom full depend- 
ence could be placed. She was controlled by 
what she believed to be her Master’s will rather 
than by any fitful mood At the age of fourteen 


uld probably think of no one better | Batnsbse for its patron.” 
tted than the converted persecutor. | 
e found Saul, brought him to Antiocb, 


| they both labored together for a 


Little. — To a worthy and pious, though plain a 
farmer and his wife in Corinth, Vt., was born, 


from the system, | 
May 14, 1832, one who devotedly cared for his 


| take 
Master’s flock till he was called to his account at Jenks. ~ Miss Sophia H. Jenks, aged 67 years, 


Christian, a good mother and kind neighbor; 
most excellent woman.” G. F. D. 
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a glance at 
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25. When he had found him.— The 
Greek terms imply that Barnabas had to 


search for him. He was probably absent 
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: him a marked individuality in the Go:pel min- 
when he saw 
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at seemed to 
on after you, 
ssed through 


iized by the Greeks and Romans;” 
{ when an appellation or a title was 
ded, their Gentile foes or friends, 


| by the disciples themselves; only three times 
found in the New Testament; applied prob 
ably at first not by the Jews, who preferred 


ognized by teachers and pupils. 


bath servises and in the social meetings. 


College, where her gifts and devotion were rec- 
She was the 
church organist, and is sadly missed in the Sab- 
She 


advantages except those gained in the unique 
country school of the period. Being the only 
child of his parents who grew to maturity, he 
followed the fortunes of the family, whom filial 


town, having lived in Springfield only about one 
year. The writer’s acquaintance with her was 
limited, but he remembers her as patiently nurs- 
ing her stepfather through a long and most 
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blood-purifier and CHAUTAUQUAN the benefit of a 


M | course of reading or study pursued ac- 
tonic. It | cording to plan and in concert with 


to call them ‘‘Galileans,”’ or ‘‘ Nazarenes,”’ 
but by the Gentiles; probably first given in 


duties brought to Bradford. At the age of 
twenty that town became his home. There he 


her in ridicule or in earnest, called 
mm after Him in whose name they 


1€ must ever 
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was deeply interested in the missionary cause, 
and contemplated giving herself to the work 


painful illness, until the pearly gates opened for 
him. Faithful nursing in a case whose nature 
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Christian life survives the decay of nature, and 
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ed by them to Jerusalem. 


(Il. Expository. 
Now they — R. V., ‘‘ they therefore.’ 
Scattered abroad.— The narrative goes 
) chapter 8: 4, three years before, re- 
ites the results of the persecution and 
ion, 
ther extension of Christianity in the direc- 
f Cyprus and Antioch. The persecu- 
Rk. V., ‘tribulation’’) that arose 
about Stephen —tbe persecution started on 
ount of Stephen by Saul. Phenice (R. V., 
ia’) —@ maritime province on the 
erranean, about 120 miles long and 20 
the principal cities of which were Tyre 
Sidon. Cyprus — the well-known island 
the northeast corner of the Mediterranean, 
tone hundred and fifty miles long by fifty 
; hoted for the fertility of its soil and the 
uteness of its inhabitants. Egypt, 
sia and Greece successively possessed it. 
\S78 it was ceded by Turkey to England. 
Antioch — the capital of Syria, on the river 
‘ontes, 300 miles north of Jerusalem. ‘It 
one of the three greatest cities in the 
vilized world—almost an oriental Kome. 
\t had immense public buildings and beauti- 
statues — the noblest specimens of Grecian 
Having, too, a most delightful climate, 
$ not strange that it gathered from every 
uarter a population reckoned at over 500,000, 
‘mong whom the languages spoken and the 
stumes worn were singularly diverse. Fore- 
most in refinement and culture, Antioch was 
‘80 foremost in luxury and vice ’’ (Abbott). 
Preaching (R. V., “ speaking ’’) the word. 
The persecuted were the missionaries of the 
‘uth. Unto the Jews only. — This was 
fore the conversion of Cornelius. 


tion 


-), 21. Some of them — of those ‘‘ preach 
& the word;”’ their names are unknown, 
\t it seems certain that they were Helilenists. 
Cyrene—on the coast of Africa, west of 
‘ypt. There was a large Jewish colony 
‘sere. Lucius of Cyrene is mentioned in the 
tof prophets inchap. 8: 1. Spake unto 
the Grecians (R. V., ‘Greeks also’’). — 
‘be text is uncertain here. It cannot be satis- 
lactorily determined whether the word mean- 
ng “ Greeks,”’ or the word meaning ‘ Hellen- 
, isthe right one. The Revisers render 
‘s@ word Greeks,” meaning the Gentile 
Population; but Westcott and Hort, in their 
‘alest edition, retain the word meaning “ Hel- 
‘evists,’’ or Grecised Jews. The majority of 
‘be critics, however, decide for ‘‘ Greeks,” 
‘nd Farrar insists that this ‘is mothing less 


and proceeds to narrate a still | 


| — afterwards mentioned as a prophet, in Acts 
| 21: 10, twenty years after this prediction. 

, | Siguified by the Spirit.— For other in- 

| stances in which the Spirit foretold coming 
difficulty, see Acts 16: 23. Great 
dearth throughout all the world — 
R. V., ‘great famine over all the world.” 
The ‘‘ world’’ was generally used as a syno- 
nym of the Roman empire. In the days of 
Claudius Ceesar.— R. V. omits ‘‘ Cxsar.”’ 
Claudius reigned from a pb. 41 toA. D. 54. 

Tue whole reign of this emperor was memora- 
ble for frequent famines. Josephus speaks of one 
as specially affecting Judea and Syria, uader the 
procuratorship of Cuspius Fadus, A.pD.45. The 
populatiyn of Jerusalem were reduced to great 
distress, and were chiefly relieved by the bounty 
of Helena, Queen of Adiabene, who sent in 
large supplies of cora, figs, and other articles of 
food (Plumptre). 

29,30. Every man according to his 
ability — an excellent rule, afterwards pre- 
scribed by Paul, in 1 Cor. 16: 2. Ia this way 
every man would give, and his gift would be 
measured by his ability. Determined to 
send rellef unto .. . Judea.— They be- 
lieved the prediction; and to provide against 
a distress which would surely come, these 
Geatile Christians showed their fraternal feel 
ing to their Jewish brethren by a generous 
contribution. Sent it to the elders — the 
first mention of the eldership in the New 
Testament. The Greek word is ‘‘ presbyter,”’ 
from which we have our “ priest.’” No ac- 
count is given us of the formal institution of 
the office of elder. Like many other things 
in the early church it probably arose sponta- 
neously to meet an existing need, or was 
borrowed from the synagogue. The elders 
had general oversight over the local churches, 
under the apostles. By the hands of 
Barnabas and Saul—who probably 
visited Jerusalem for the purpose, although 
no other record is made of a visit at this 
time. 


IV. Inferential. 

1. Persecution may scatter, bat it need not 
quench. The planting of the charch at An. 
tioch may be traced back to Stephen's mar- 
9 

. Christianity disdains all national or 
ecclesiastical barriers. It is for every nation 
and every creature. 

3. The faithful preacher has a right to ex- 
pect that the ‘hand of the Lord”’ will be 
outstretched, and that success will attend the 
Word. 

4. Good men, full of the Holy Spirit and 
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ing in his habits. 


quite feeble in health. He leave; a widow, hav- 
ing buried his only daughter seventeen year 
since. N. H. MARTIN. 





in Maine, one of the children «aid: ‘‘ Look! 


Wiliam S. Stoidard, of Boston, who for year 


the page employed at the State House. 
to the core. 
on which occasion his associates at the Stat 


made. On the day of his death, Aug. 
Boston Journal said: 


19, th 
“ For forty-seven years h 


and from the banks. 
dollars passed through his hands, and not 
necessary to carry large qaantities of coin. 
all his transactions. 
from $1 to $1,000, and he was careful to have th 
courteous in showing visitors through th 
as is looked for in many cases.” 


Street on the 7th of April, 1815. 


House. 
history, what a mine he would have been for 
Motley to work! 


dome under which he 80 long 8a‘. 
Mr. Stoddard was twice married. His secon 


show 





Zios'’s HERALD from ehildhood. 


During the last two or three years he was 


Stoddard. ~ When on a visit to my old home 
can 
you see the ‘old pine?’’’ I turned my eyes, and 
for the first time I could not see the old pine 
that for so many years had been a landmark, : 
lifting itself in its towering height half its length 
above the other trees that no longer rep esented 
the forest to which it belonged. Such was 


atood ag the oldest in point of service of any of 
the servants of the State, from the Governor to 


Like the old pine, he was straight and sound 
Two years since, he passed the half 
century line of unbroken service for the State, 


House made him valuable presents in token of 
their high esteem for the honorable record he had 


acted as messenger to the State treasurer, his 
chief duty being to carry deposits and fands to 
In this way millions of 


dollar was ever missing. Daring the war it was 
Mr. 
Stoddard was scrupulously honest and exact in 
At various times he fouad 
on the floor of the State House sums ranging 


proper disposition made of them. He was 
State House, but would never accept a fee such 


Mr. Stoddard was a Boston boy, born on Eliot 
He received 
his first appointment at the State House on 
May 25, 1840, at the hands of Benjamin Stevens, 
the first sergeant-at-arms elected by the General 
Court of Massacbusette. From that date onward 
for more than fifty years he was an intelligent 
observer of all that transpired at the State 
Filled with a half-century of unwritten 


I can never forget the pleasure of his conver- 
sations while I was in his house fora year. Hi 
smile was as bright as the gold without, and his 
wit was as dry as the ancient codfish within the 


wife, who survives him, was a second cousin of 
Vice-President Henry Wilson, and like him she 
has the courage of her convictions and engages 5 
earnestly in every good work, as her record in a 
—— and humauitarian reforms in her city 


Mr. "Sto idard wae a Methodist and a reader of 
For many 


Tne following appointmeats indicate the breadth 
| and activity of his ministerial sphere: 1861-’62, 
| East St. Johnetury; '62-'64, Norwich; '¢4-'65, 
Felchville; °65-"67, Jacksonville; '67-'69, Proo- 
toreville; °69-’71, Peacham; Oy 72, Union Vil- 
lage; '72-'75, Danville; '75-'76, Craftebury ;’ 
St. Joansdury Centre; ’77-'80, Richford; 

Baraard; '82-'84, Groton; '84-"s6, 
ton; '86-"89, Perkinsville; ‘'89-"92, West Brad- 
ford (aupply). For three years he had lived in 
Bradford, ministering to the needs of an aged 
mother who, laat December, was gathered with 
the elect. 

| Death came to him swiftly and silently. At 
, 630 A. M. he was stricken with apoplexy, and at 
noon had gone where the Father gathers His 
loved ones. This form of death was not ua- 
expected nor undesired. Several of his father’s 
family had died from the same disease. He had 
often been known to say that he expected and 
hooped that thus might his end come. 

A succ:ssful ministerial career is the product 
of two-fold qualities of head and heart. Brother 
Little possessed those of both kinds which made 
him a distinct personality. He was conspicuous 
for having common sense ~ he was a practical 
man. His life was not showy. Indeed, first im- 
pressions were likely to be unfavorable. The 
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SKINS ON FIRE 


vith agonizing Eczemas and other Itching, 
burning, 


Bleeding, Scaly, B! lotehy, and Pimply 
Skin and Scalp Diseases are in- 
atantly relieved and speedily cured 
by the CuTICURa REMEDIES, con- 
sisting of CUTICURa, the greatekin 


CUTICURA 


Soap, an exquisite skin purifier 
and beautifier, and Curicurna Ke- 
SOLVENT, greatest of humor reme- 
dies. This is strong language, 
but every word is true, as proven 


e 


e 





by thousands cf grateful testimo- 
nials. CUTICURA KEMEDIES are, 
beyond all doubt, the greatest Skin 
Cures, Blood Purifiers, and Humor Remedies of 
modern times. Sold everywhere. 
Porter Drvu@ anp CuemM. Conr., Boston. 


tar‘ How to Cure Skin Diseases’’ mailed fre> 


at ee ‘8, blackheads, red, rough, chapped, aad 
’ oily skin cured by CUTICURA Soap. 


WEAK, PAINFUL KIDNEYS, 


With their weary, dull, aching, lifeless, 
all-zgone sensation, relieved in on 
minute Ly the Cuticura Anti- Pe Wy 
Plaster. The first and only inet 

ous pain-killing strengthening plaster. 25 ce nte. 
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RISO'S*CURE“FOR 


GURES ALL F 
~ PAA Tastes Good. Use F 
in time. Sold by d 4 


by 
Cc ONSUMP-TION 





An old soldicr, came out of the War greatly 
enfeebled by Typhoid Fever, and after being 
in various hospitals the doctors discharged him 
as incurable with Consumption. He has 
been in poor health since, until he began to take 


Immediately his cough looser, night 


<weats ceased, 
health. He cordially recommends Hood's Sar- 


grew 





; Hoop'’s PILLS cure Habitual Constipation by 


restoring peristaltic action of the alimentary canal. 


AARON R., GAY & CO,, 





Manufacturers. 
ACCOUNT BOOKS 


Of any desired pattern made to order. 
12% Siate Street, Boston, Mase 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


and he regained good general 


..parilla, especially tocomrades in the G. A.R. 


Stationers and Blank Book 





THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO 
76 E. 9th St., New York 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO, | 
. 4th St., Cincinnati. 





Try Our New Praise Book Entitled 


Cleanings 


OF SACRED SONG. 
| Price $30 per 100. By Mail, 35 cts. each, 
| Th's is the largest 30 cent book ever published, 
having four times as much available music as the 
average praise books for that price, and ts the 


Best Young People’s Praise Book Extant, 


Order a trial lot, use them one month, and if not 
| satisfactory return them at our expense 





Send stamp for our new Autumnal Service, or 


THANKSGIVING PROGRAMME. 


| Price, @4 per 100. By Mail, 5 cts. each 
ASA HULL, 150 Nassau St., New York. 


TCEVANS VERTISING 


294 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 
Will send a copy of the latest Edition of 


EVANS’ ADVERTISING HAND BOOK, | 


| Containing Classified Lists of all the Rest Advertisin 
Mediums in the United States and Canada with 

Circulation, Rates and other valuable infor | 
| mation post free on receipt of lc, Address as above, | 


A RELIABLE WOMAN 


Wanted in every County to establish a Corset Par- 
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4 SUITS 
=| Frem $48.00 upward 
3 27 Sudbury &t., 
= 


Send for Oatclocue. ROGTOE 


lor for the saie of Dr. Nichole’ Celebrated 
} An teg Spricg Corsets and Clasps. Wages 
840to sis 6 per month and expenses. We fur 
nish potas stock on eonsignment; settlement. 
monthly. @3 SAMPLE CORSET FREE. >, “en 
postage for sample and terms. 8. S, Mfg. Co., 
378 Canal 8t., New York. 

Wide-awake workers <3. 


WANTED where for * SHEPP’S PH 
TOGKAPHS of the WORLD ; ”’ the greatest 


book on earth; costing $100,000; retail at $3.25, 


SHEPP'S ‘cash or installments; mammotb 
free; 


illustrated circulars and terme 
— Asse 
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wild 
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846 to 658 Washington Street 
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In connection with ous 
wholesale business we are 
accustomed to sell Carpete 
for use in Churches atman- 


=== = low Cushing 
over ” 
- a ry Hh lI ow BENT & co. 


output over - 
ARTIN, Texas. 
be $711 


wi success. 
Dy este. 
| in 9days, PHOTOG 
| ROSE ADAMS 0 “minutes 


Centreville, 
| Rey. J. HOWARD MADISON, Lyons, New 
| York, $101 in 7 hour: a bonanza; magnificent 


creat rea owis A“ OP THE WORLD 


| credit. Freieht paid 
723 Chestnut St..Phila.,or 323 Dearborn St.,Chicago. 





| Globe Bible Publishing Co., 
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esutifully illustrated, and its contents 
embrace high-class Fiction by the best 
n0rs, the choicest Poetry, 
work, Home Decoration, House 
ke s and Fashi n De 
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nts and usef 

most valine to ever 

tion to the vast fund of e 

tertarning | reading prov led. No it zg 
house! d sh uld be without it. To ir . 
this charm ee ee ousands of homes 

where it is not already taken, we will i The Ladies’ 

poser ar ledy Turco ‘Months mira jie, < wi 

nd us Six Centsto cover postage an + uling, and he 
ertisement. We charge y¢ mu nothing for the paper ; 
nts merely covers the expense of sending it to you. Our 
presents an opportur ty whereby every lady may secur 

‘ most delightful periodicals publ ed dhe montha Sree 

ma ¢ ennet afford to miss this ¢ partunity. 

5, H. MOORE & CO., 27 Park Piace,. Sow York. 
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SUNDAY 
CARNERED CEMS ° 


—By H. R. PALMER.— 





A superb collection of new and standard Sunday 
School Songs and Hymna, representi ng nearly 20 
Hymn Writers and 1) Composers ontains the 
celebrated sacred songs that have made Mr. Palmer's 
name famous wherever the English —-~_ ~ is spok 
en. 192 pages of choice words and music, c 4-4 and 

ribly printed, and handsomely bound in boards. 


jj rice 35 cents postpaid. 


LITTLE SACRED SONGS 


For LITTLE SINGERS, yp storray. 


A new and most appropriate collection of songs for 
the Primary Department of thes Sypdeg Semeet. New 
and standard words and music. The Editor has the 
happy faculty of writiog songs that please the child- 
ren,and shows to the best advantage in this. his latest 
work in that a 1) pp. bound in boards 

sin ce iA 08t 

CHOIR EADE ab: Send 10 cts. for sample of Mu 
sical BIR LEA containing new anthems my month 

—PUBLISHED BY— 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, 0. 


Root & Sons Masic Oo., The John Church Oc., 
avo Wabash Ave., Chicago. 13 E. 6th St., New York. 
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MENEELY & COMPANY, 
WEST TROY, N. Y., BELL 


For Churches, Schools, etc. Chime 
and Peals. For more than halfacent 
ury noted for superiority over others 


RGEST ESTABLISHMENT MANUFA R 
CHURCH BELLS £:4 
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Lion's Herald 


FOR THE YEAR 1893, 


Over Fifteen Months for 
One Subscription. 


A SPECIAL ADVANTAGE 18 AGAIN 
OFFERED 


New Subscribers. 


The paper will be sent from date the 
remainder of the year free to all New 
Subscribers who subscribe for One 
Year. 

When the full amount of the subscription 
price ($2.50) is received, their paper will be 
credited to Jan. 1, 1894. 

Those who wish to subscribe, and do not find 
it convenient to pay now, can order the 
paper at once (that they may have the full 
benefit of the extra months offered free), 
and forward the money between this and 
Jan. 1. 

We hope every minister will announce 

this offer to his congregation, 


and secure a large number 
of new subscribers im- 


mediately. 

Will each reader of the paper inform his neigh- 
bor, who may not be a subscriber, of our 
offer? Z1on’s HERALD should be read in 
every Methodist family in New England. 


From no other source can 
an equal amount of good 
reading be obtained 
for so little money. 

The paper contains an average of Forty-two | 
columns of reading matter per week, and 

costs only & cts..per number. 

Each issue contains a large amount of fresh 
editorial matter, and also articles froma 
grext variety of pens, affording the most 
valuable information upon all the impor- 
tant topics of the day. 


> 


Specimen Copies Free. 


All letters relating to the subscription de- 
partment of the paper, or on other business, 
should be addressed to 


A. S. WEED, Publisher, 
386 Bromfield St., Boston. 





Review of the Weed. 


Tuesday, October 11 

— Ex-Premier Mercier, of Canada, to be tried 
on charges of malfeasance. 

+ The bituminous coal producers to form a 
combine, similar to the Reading. 
— Teo thousand echool children in line in New | 
York, as one feature of the Columbian festivities. | 
— Gen. Crespo proclaimed provisional presi- 
dent of Verrezuela. 

— The Queen Regent of Spain and the little 
King arrive at Huelva from Cadiz to take part in 
the Co.umbus celebration. 


Wednesday, October 12. 


— Serious and damaging landslide; in Vene- 
zuela. 

— Great naval parade in New York harbor. 

— The Homestead Advisory Committee in- 
dicted for treason against the States. 

~ Three men killed and many hurt by the ex- 
plosion of a pulp mill in Orono, Me. 

— Mr. Charles T. Yerkes to give Chicago Uni- 
versity the biggest telescope in the world — the 
objeot glass to be 45 inches, and to cost half a 
million dollars. 

— The condition of Mrs. Harrison less en- 
couraging. 

— The Kiowa, Comanche and Apache tribes to 
surrender their reservations comprising 3,000,000 
acres of valuable land. The government will pay 
$2,500,(00, end give each Indian 160 aores of 
land. 

— True bills returned against Frick and other 
Carneg:e officials. 

— Largest registration yesterday in the history 
of New York city. 


Thursday, October 13. 

— Opening of the Congregational Council at 
Minneapolis; Dr. Quint elected Moderator. 

= The great military and civic parade ten miles 
long occurs in New York; the monument to 
Columbus unveiled; superb night pageant. 

— Edward Atkinson and President Eliot speak 
before the Tariff Reform League. 

=~ The * Poets’ Corner” in Westminster Abbey 
receives the body of Lord Tennyson amid im- 
pressive ceremonies. 

— Tight-rope walker Clifford Calverly eclipses 
all records at Niagara Falls. He crosses the 
gorge in less than seven minutes. 

— Mr. Blaine the guest of Whitelaw Reid at 
Ophir Farm, N. Y. 

Friday. October 14. 

= The Iron Hall officers indicted by an Indiana 
grand jury for embezzlement. 

— An adverse report on the authorization of 
the Revised Version of the Scriptures made to 
the Episcopal Convention. 

- All Spain celebrates the discovery of 
America. 

— All the railroads in Colorado but one tied up 
by a snowstorm. 

— Cruiser No. 6, 5,500 tons displacement, to be 
named the “‘ Olympia.” 

~ The Naval Board examining steamships of 
the New York, Cuban and Mexican Line ‘o 
ascertan their fitmess as cruisers and trans- 
ports. 

- The New York Court of Appeals sustains 
Hil’s apportionment. 

- Committees appointed by the Congregation- 
al Council; sharp discussion over the A.B. C.F.M. 

+ The Italian Chamber of Deputies dissolved; 
reduction in the military expenditures promised 
by the Ministry. 

— lhe Sandwich Island Legislature takes pre- 
caution against cholera. 

~ Riots in Poland caused by cholera; the 
plague increasing in southwestern Russia. 

— The New Bedford Arctic whaling fleet capt- 
ures 119 whales. 

— A Canadian sealing schooner, while in the 
hands of a United States marshal, disarms him 
and pats him ashore. 

- Fifty cases of scarlet fever in Waltham. 

~ All of the soldiers withdrawn from Home- 
stead. 

Saturday, October 15. 

— Eighteen feet of snow near Cheyenne, Wy.; 
heavy loss of live-stock. 

- A serious switchmen’s strike on the “ Big 
Four.” 
Prof. E. C. Smyth publicly criticises the ad- 
winistration of the American Board. 

~ Ar-ival of the Esquimaux from Labrador 
destined for the World’s Fair. 

~ Five men killed by a freight collision on the 
New London Northern road. 

— Partial and visible eclipse of the sun to 
ocour Oot. 20. 

~- Another French victory in Dahomey. 


is needed. 


| meeting voted to advance the appropriations 
| $1,000. 





- Henry Watterson to deliver the address at 
the dedication of the World’s Fair in Chicago 
next week. 

— Heavy gales on the English coast; destruct- 
ive floods in Italy. 


Monday, October 17. 


— Heavy rains and floods in England; 
section of Yorkshire submerged. 

— A great combine in the Lake Superior district 
effected by Rockefeller and his associates, in- 
cluding mines, railroads, steamships, mills, eto. 
The capital said to be ¢50,000,000. 

- The consul-g al of Eouad 
arrested on a charge of forgery. 

— President Andrews of Brown University ap- 
pointed delegate from the United States to the 
International Monetary Conference, General 
Walker declining. 

— Columbus services held in many churches. 

— The Crow reservaiion in Montana, consist- 
ing of about 1,800,000 acres, thrown open to set- 
tlement. 

— A dog, supposed to be rabid, bites a dozen 
people in l’hiladelphia. 


a large 





in New York 








THE CONFERENCES. 
[Continued from Page 5.] 
and a Sunday-school concert in the evening. 
The place of worship was beautifully decorat- 
ed with fruit and flowers. The morning con- 
gregations are large and the social meetings 
spiritual. 

At Kennebunkport about $100 more than 
last reported has been raised to put the house 
of worship in good repair. The pastor, Bro. 
Bragdon, packs the Sabbath full of work. 
Besides the three services divided between the 
Port and Cape, he conducts blackboard exer- 
cises in both schools and teaches a class in 
one, and fills a. place in singing wherever it 


It was our privilege to have one day at the 
meeting of the W. F. M. S. at Portland. 
Chestnut Street people entertained in that 
right royal way for which they are noted. 
Considering the demands of the work, the 


The wowen conduct their work in 
that business-like manner that commands the 
respect of all, and we expect that they will 
have the success of which they are worthy. 
Dr. Isaac M. Trafton, of Newfield, has 
passed to the church triumphant. He was 
long an official member of the church and well 
known by the preachers. His departure is a 
great loss to the church. P. 





EAST MAINE CONFERENCE. 

Bucksport District. 

Addison. —The young pastor of this cir- 
cuit, Rev. John Thornton McBean, is quite 
ijl and compelled to give up all work for the 
present. May the Lord speedily restore him! 
He was gaining the esteem of the people and | 
moving forward full of hope and courage. 
The church is being reshingled, and some re- 
pairs made on the interior. At Indian River 





the church is receiving extensive repairs. 
This part of the charge will build a cottage at 
East Machias camp-ground this fall or early 
spring. 
Southwest Harbor.—The pastor, Rev. J. | 
L. Hoyle, 1s much pleased with the work 
here. The Epworth League is planning to 
move on the enemy’s lines. Five have re- 
cently commenced the Christian life. Sister 
Harper, a member of this church, is ninety- 
two years old. She was converted at Ed- 
dington under the labors of Rev. Billings 
Clapp, in 1819. She joined the class at that 
time. Two years later she joined the church. 
She is rejoicing in hope, and patiently wait- 
ing to meet her Lord. A Christian seventy- 
three years and a member of our church 
seventy-one years! She remembers the text 
of the sermon that brought about her salva- 
tion: ‘*How shall we escape if we neglect 
so great salvation?’’ So writes the pastor. 


Calumbia and Columbia Falis. — Rev. 
Malry Kearney, the pastor, has returned 
from a short rest among friends, greatly re- 
freshed in body and spirit. His work is 
going well. He feeds his flock with whole- 
some Gospel bread, and they are growing in 
grace and in knowledge. It was Abraham 
Merritt, and not Stephen, who gave so liber- 
ally for the chapel recently built on this cir- 
cuit and mentioned inour items. May the 
Lord spare him long to the church and com- 
munity ! 

Sullivan, — Here the people are in splendid 
spiritual condition. Bro. Weed is building 
up the church wonderfully. The people love 
him and are well satisfied with Conference 
treatment. He held eleven services in one 
week recently, and was then, he said, just 
getting ready for extra work. 


Connecticut Mills. —The presiding elder 
had a most enjoyable time with this people 
at the second quarterly conference. This is 
part of East Machias and Whiting circuit. 
Here as elsewhere over the circuit a deep 
spiritual interest prevails. The manifest 
presence of God is everywhere. In almost 
every service Bro. Glidden sees souls coming 
to Christ. Let the good work go on! 


Calais, Knight Memorial.— The pastor, 
Rev. A. W. C. Anderson, has been several 
wecks in New Jersey at the bedside of his 
aged father, who is very low with typhoid 
pneumonia. Chaplain H. H. Clark, of U. 
S. Naval Academy, Annapolis, Md., preached 
one Sunday during the pastor’s absence, to 
the delight of the congregation. Chaplain 
Clark is a native of Calais, and is always 
sure of a large audience when he speaks in 
the home church. Two new portable coal 
furnaces have been put into the church. 

CREAMER. 





Bangor District. 

Foxcroft Camp-meeting opened on Monday, 
Aug. 22, and closed Sunday evening, the 28th. 
The weather was delightful, except two 
half days. There was a good attendance 
and the meeting was in every way a grand 
success. Many declared it to be the best 
meeting ever held on these grounds. Bro. 
Pratt, of Dover, conducted the singing of a 
large chorus choir most admirably, which 
added much to the interest of the services. 
Rev. H. C. McBride and wife, of Brooklyn, 
N. Y., proved to be very efficient helpers in 
the work. They are the most saintly persons 
we have ever met, and it is a benediction 
to associate with them and to drink of their 
spirit. The following brethren preached: W. 
Lermond, M, H. Sipreile, L. E. Taylor, H. C. 
McBride (3), J. W. Day, Chaplain Tribou, 
C. B. Besse, I, H. Lidstone, M. 8. Preble, 
F. C. Haddock, Norman La Marsh, J. M. 
Frost, F. E. White, B. C. Wentworth, H. E. 
Frohock and M. B. Pratt. 

Saturday was observed as Epworth League 
day,and the sermons preached by Bros. White 
and McBride were appropriate, strong and 
helpful to our young people. 

We are not able to state the number of 
conversions, nor do we measure the success 
of the meeting by that standard. A goodly 
number were converted, however, backsliders 
were reclaimed, and believers were sanctified, 
and we trust that the influence and fruit of 
the meeting will be witnessed upon every 
charge represented in Piscataquis Valley dur- 
ing the coming months of the Conference 
year. B. C. WENTWORTH. 





Rev. M. H. Siprelle, of Vanceboro, writes: 
“I wish to speak a word in favor of the 


spent four very pleasant days with Bro. 
Grass and wife, preached at four different 
points on his charge, and had the pleasure of 
baptizing fourteen persons— nine children 
and five adults. Four persons were saved 
from sin on their death-beds, and died in 
triumph. The woman’s meeting, conducted 
by Sister Grass, is destined to be a power 
for good in that section where so few women 
have learned to pray. Among the adults 
baptized were two deaf mutes, who gave 
blessed evidences of the power of God to 
save. The people are hungry for the truth 
as it is in Jesus. I preached on Tuesday 
morning at the church in Topsfield to near- 
ly two hundred, and many of them were 
young men who had left their work to hear 
the Gospel. I was much pleased with the 
favorable indications on this charge, and 
predict for Bro. Grass and wife a bountiful 
harvest of precious souls. Our brother and 
sister need our sympathy and prayers.”’ 





Rockland District. 

Washington. — The Methodists once had a 
strong church here, bot the changes made 
by time have reduced it to almost nothing 
as far as public influence is concerned. A 
few faithful souls stili keep the home altar 
fires burning. Bru. L. A. Dow, an exhorter 
from Rockland, lives in the town and holds 
meetings as opportunity is offered. His 
meetings have increased in numbers, and 
some have requested prayers. A revival 
would be a blessing to this place. 


Windsor. — Rev. Bro. Bickmore has moved 
from his farm to the parsonage, and has en- 
tire charge of the work here. A church is 
safe in his care. 


Winslow's Mills. — The chapel is progress- 
ing here, and souls have been converted of 
late to worship in it when completed. Re- 
vival meetings have been held by Kev. Bro. 
Phelan, of Waldoboro, and at least a dozen 
have found the Lord. 

Pemaquid. — Special meetings have been 
held, during which four were converted. A 
new carpet bas been laid in the church. The 
work begun by the pastor last year is carried 
On by the present pastor. 

West Waidodoro. — Bro. Morelen has suc- 
ceeded in paying the debt on the chapel. Be- 
sides this, $150 has been expended in paint- 
ing, finishing inside, and grading the church 
lot. 

Unity and Troy. — Rev. H. D. Dodge, the 
pastor, is absent fora rest. He will take up 
the work again as soon as he is able. His 
excellent success makes his absence so much 
the greater loss to the church. 

Thomaston. — Rev. C. A. Southard supplied 
the pulpit here, Oct. 9, to the delight of the 
people. The pastor, Bro. Plumer, is over 
worked in carrying forward his various lines 
of work, and he is hoping anxiously that the 
church may succeed in getting some regular 
supply, that he may be relieved. 

South Thomaston. — Pastor Small left the 
work here and engaged as teacher and 
preacher with the Free Baptists somewhere 
in New Hampshire. Here is an open field 
inviting some good man to enter and win a 
crown. 


Rockport. — The church looks finely in its 
new furnishings. The ministerial meeting 
here last week was a pleasant occasion, Fif- 
teen pastors were present. It was voted to 
have but two sessions annually hereafter. The 
next meeting is to be held in Wiscasset in 
February. 

Rockland. — Twelve were received into full 
membership last Sunday, and four were bap- 
tized. Thirty-five bave been received into 
the church since Conference. The Epworth 
League entertained visiting members from 
the Thomaston League [hursday evening. 
The occasion was a pleasant one for ail con 
cerned. We hope many more such evenings 
may be spent thus in mutual fcliowship. 

Presiding Eider Wharff recently made a 
two weeks’ trip through the district. He 
drove two hundred miles, preached nine 
times, and held seven quarteriy conferences 
and two love-feasts in tendays. Bro. Wha ff 
isa faithful worker. The venevolences are 
well cared for. Certainly there must be some 
attraction about the presiding elder s office 
besides the recreation it »«ffords bim. Who 
are worked harder than these sub-bishops in 
New Eogland? Cc. 





NEW HAMPSHIRE CONFERENCE. 
Dover District. 


Great Falis came grandly forward on Sun- 
day, Uct. 9, with subscriptions for the new 
metallic ceiling to be put into the church there. 
The pastor, with a blackboard pian, deftly 
set before the congregation the scheme, aud 
in a few minutes about $850 of the needea 
$1,000 bad been secureu. If anybuay thinks 
the old Methodist beacquarters at High St. is 
closed, or likely to be 80, heis very mucao 
mistaken. The work is marching on, pushed 
by old and young. The young folks are 
leagued fcr war against the wrong, and wul 
make the rejuvenated audieuce roum aitract- 
ive with new Carpets, a large part uf tue money 
for which is now 1p hand. 

At Moultonviile Bro. Crowley is working 
and watching and praying, and says spiritual 
interest 1s increasing 1u the Community, aud 
in a neighborhood near Centervilie. Seveu 
souls have iately found the Lord through the 
personal missionary work of two young lay- 
men in house-to-house visitation with testi- 
mony and prayer. 


Old Tuftonboro is being aroused to seek 
salvation through the evangelistic labors of 
an elect lady. May such be multiplied, and 
the last be found in myriads! 

G. W.N. 





Manchester District. 


Rev. L. D. Bragg has taken hold of the 
work of St. James’ as the supply for the reet 
of the Conference year. The society have 
very prettily and comfortably furnished the 
parsonage, and a few evenings ago went in 
to give the newcomers a cordial welcome. 
They carried with them many of the ‘‘necessa- 
ries of life,’’ and spent a very pleasant evening. 
Any Methodist people moving into this north 
section of the city will finda beautifal church 
home and a cordial people to welcome them. 


The wife of Rev. Daniel Onstott, of S¢. 
Luke’s, Derry, has been very ill, so that he 
was not able to enter the School of Theology 
at its opening. He hopes soon to be in his 
classes. 

There is a steady increase of interest at 
Derry, First Church, ‘ Self-denial week’”’ 
brought a good sum, proportionately, for the 
missionary cause. 

Mother Dinsmore, of Hillsboro Centre, is 
an old Methodist of eighty-four years. She 
has not been able to attend church for a 
couple of years past, but was present at the 
last visit of the presiding elder. She has 
been a constant reader of Zion’s HERALD 
since 1841, and says that she prizes it next to 
the Bible, and does not see why all our Meth- 
odist families do not take it. We have often 
asked the same question. 

The Epworth League convention and 
Preachers’ Meeting for the district was held 
at Nashua, Oct. 3 and 4. lt was a grand 
meeting. The essays and addresses were of 
the first order, and every one felt it was truly 








work on the Topsfield charge. I recently 


** good to be there.’”” The District League 


| $4,256.79. 


adopted a form of constitution, and chose the 
officers for the year. A division into four 
League sections was made for the purpose of 
holding spring and winter meetings. This 
makes eight meetings during the year, with 
an additional one in the annual meeting to 
be held in September. It is hoped to geta 
League inevery church. All were splendidly 
entertained by the Nashua League. It was 
unanimously voted to second the invitation of 
the Manchester Leagues in asking the First 
General Conference District League to hold 
its convention in Manchester in 1893. 


———_—_ 


Concord District. 


Bristol.— Three were received into full 
membership, Oct. 2—one man with his wife, 
and he a brother of the two Brothers Hast- 
ings, natives of this vicinity and preachers 
in Western Conferences. ‘“What can be 
done to increase the attendance and interest 
in our social meetings?’’ was the question 
raised in the quarterly conference by the pas- 
tor, Bro. Wolcott. A practical question this, 
that might well be considered in all our 
churches. 


Ooncord.— The brethren of the Raker 
Memorial Church have wisely decided not to 
commence building until spring. Meanwhile 
they will collect a portion of their subscrip- 
tions, mature their plans, make their con- 
tracts, and collect $250 accruing in the mean- 
time for six months’ rent of the dwelling now 
standing on the site to be occupied by the 


new church. 8. C. K. 





Boston Social Union. 


The representatives of the Boston City Mis 
sionary and Church Extension Society were 
Riven a reception by the Union on Monday 
evening. After the usual preliminary exer- 
cises, participated in by Bros. Yeames and 
Watkins, the president announced the cele- 
bration of the one hundredth anniversary of 
First Church. Bro. Newton sang a solo fine- 
ly. 
Mr. O. H. Durrell, being introduced, said 
in part: Our City Missionary Society is doing 
much work through our University Settle 
ment. The population of Boston today is 
above 475,000. Of every hundred persons 
only thirty three are native-born. Fally 
one-half of our population is either Hebrew 
or Roman Catholic. Methodists number 29 
churches, with 7,592 members, and a property 
valuation of $1,276,800. What are we doing 
in city missionary work? Last year we spont 
We have appropriated this year 
the sum of $6725. The University Seitle- 
ment have taken a house atthe West End, 
and have thus far done grand work. He gave 
high praise to the ladies for their work in 
purchasing the Immigrants’ Home and the 
Deaconess Home. We are utilizing not 
only the Theolcgical School, but the Med 
ical School and the College of Liberal Arts of 
Boston University, in missionary work. He 
advocated a large invested fund to aid in the 
development of Methodism and in doing city 
missionary work. Then we could cover the 
North and West Ends, thoroughly. The City 
Missionary Society aims to do grand work 
for humanity, for Methodism, and for God. 

Dr. Ela spoke strong words in praise of 
the effective work done by the president and 
the executive committee of the Society. In 
view of the rapid growth of city and coun- 
try, the value of the Society cannot be over- 
estimated. We want an open thoroughfare 
from the slums to the highest form of church 
life. As the result of the labors of last year, 
actual property in excess of the whole 
amount expended in the work, came into our 
possession. 

‘*Columbia, the Gem of the Ocean,’’ was 
sung. 

Rev. Edgar J. Helms, of the University 
Settlement, followed. He detailed the work 
of the five residents in this Settlement. Their 
plan 18 for both ladies and gentlemen to make 
a@ thorough visitation in the neighborhood 
There are Boys’ Clubs organized and also 
Girls’ Clubs. Every form of club life by 
which young men and women can be reached 
and elevated, is entered upon. They are try- 
ing to find a church where they can give the 
graduates of the mission balls a thorough 
training in spiritual knowledge. 

Rev. E. P. King, of Morgan Memorial 
Church, was introduced as the hero of mis- 
sionary work. He found his work ina low 
state, and had gradually developed it till it 
was ina high degree hopeful. They intrc- 
duced industrial work, and, supp!emented by 
the deaconesses, they have completely filled 
the space at their command. They have 
taught girls and boys the most practical in- 


GAS Is used. Size of tips from 2to 6 inches. Price | 
per gross $2.00, Send 25cents for sample dozen. | 





dustries, as a means to an end. They cage 
succeeded thereby in reaching the hearts of 

the people. God has marvelously opened the 
work forthem. Sunday mornings they give 
breakfasts to laboricrg men, and through the 
assistance of the Epworth Leagues and other 
organizations many people are reached. The) 
have given between six and seven thousand 
meals, and preached a true Gospel to them 

Some touching instances of men and women 
being converted are constantly arising. H: 
gave some vivid instances of men and women 
who bad been rescued from lives of sin. 

Bro. King’s address was replete with wit, 
pathos and information. His spirited and 
spiritual appeal and his infections good hu- 
mor were absolutely unreportable, but it is 
safe to say that rarely has a more helpful and 
profitable address been made to the Un‘on. 
It was a revelation, not only of the existing 
work accomplished, but of the possibilities 
for the futare. 

‘** All Hail the Power of Jesus’ Name ”’ was 
sung in closing. 

W.P.A. 








With pleasure we call the attention of our 
readers to the advertisement of Messrs. 
Chandler & Co., Winter St. Their large and 
varied stock of dry goods has recently been 
replenished by importations of the most de 
sirable fabrics for ladies’ wear. They also 
offer an ‘“‘exclusive line of fall and winter 








Is unequaled 
buildings, and costs half the price of shing!es. tin | 
or iron. | 


On steep or flat surface, 
82 00. 


Ind, Paint & Roofing Co., 42 W. Broadway, N. Y. 


of Ridge’s Food for infants. ort with aChoice of Four Different Routes. 
children and invalids. 


stood the test of time and still | journs at the principal Pacific Coast Hotels, 
' 
i 


cloaks ’’ containing the latest productions of 
Paris, London and other markets. Pur- 
chasers can always feel assured, when buy 

ing goods of the well-known firm of Chan | 


dier & Co., they are getting the best the | 

market affords for the money they pay; for it | 

is a house that has acquired a high reputation | 

for fair dealing and keeping one of the larg- | ' 
AMES BUILDINC, 


est and most desirable stocks of dry goods to | 
Cor. Court and Washington Sts., Boston, 


be found in this city. 
will always be a reminder of the sender. | TRANSACTS A GENERAL BANKING BUSINESS. 


Messrs. Bigelow, Kennard & Co. have a com- Fer the convenience of depositors, this Company opens current accounts subjet, | 
plete assortment of these desirable goods, be- | with its rul s, to check at sight, and allows interes; upon the resulting dally balance 

sides fine jewelry, gems, and many unique | pass through the Clearing House. 
and valuable novelties in gold and silver. 


Capital, $1,000,000. Surplus, $500,009 





Nothing is more useful or appropriate as a 
wedding gift than silverware. It possesses a | 
double value of friendship and worth, and | 


accord 
* lance 


SPECIAL ATTENTION IS GIVEN TO ACCOUNTS WITH LADIES 


Acts as Tro tee of Mortzages of corporations, and accepts the trausfer ag: ‘ 
stocks and bonds 





Nova Scotia Llustrated. ; 
‘* Picturesque Nova Scotia ’’ is the title of a 
new and magnificently illustrated lecture on | 
that beaut ful and romantic vacation lana, 
which Mr. Thomas F. Anderson, the well- 
known Boston journalist, will deliver this 
season. The charming scenery and unique 
characteristics for which the Land of Evan- 
geline is famous are set forth in some 150 
new and diversified stereopticon views, and 
the lecture forms one of the most interesting 
and instructive entertainments that could 
figure in a lyceum course. Arrangements for 


The Company has Fire and Barglar-Pr of 


Safe Deposit Vaults 


Of the Bist Construction. 


Rent of Boxes $10 to $100 Per Annum. 


SPECIAL COUPON ROOMS FORK LADIES. 





*OARD OF DIREC™ORS, 


the lecture can be made through the Dunne | T. JEFFERSON COOLIDGE, Jk, GEORGE P. GARDNER. _ kk " 
: ig FREDERICK L. AMES, FRANCIS L. His INSON, HEN 
Lyceum Bureau, 64 Albion Building, Boston. jouN fF. ANDERSON, HENRY 8S. HOWE, Lue 
JOHN IL BREMER. WALTER HUSNEWELL NA 
POS Aa MARTIN BRIMMER W. POWELL M mete y FOWIN 
‘ T. JI<FFERSON COOLLDGE, GEORGE VUN L. MEYER, ~] 
Letter from Alfred Grunfeld. aouee F. FABY a , LAURENCE MINO?, HENRE 


(TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN.) T JEFFERSON COOLIDGE .Jr, President 
Wma. Knape & Co.: C. 8s. TUCKERMAN, Vir 
During my six months’ concert tour E A, PHIPPEN, Secretary, 

through the United States of America, I have 


used exclusively the Krabe Pianos, and am piagiinn 


pleased to be able to state, with fullest sincer- 
ity, that I consider them the best instruments | A REVO LUT | ON 
IN HEATING. 


of our times. 
A single advertisement of the Hub Oil Heater 


In particular, is the action absolutely in- 
comparable, enabling the rendering of effects 

has brought us inquiries from all points of the 
country. 


which I considered heretofore impossible. 
I congratulate Wm Krabe & Co. heartily 

In appearance the Hub surpasses all others, but 

its one distinguishing merit is that it 


on their superb instraments, and feel con- 
Has no Soldered Joints 


vinced that most of my colleagues will join 
me in my judgment. 
ALFRED GRUNFELD. 
Imperial and Royal Austrian Court Pianist, 
to leak or melt. It may wear out in time, but it will 
not collapse as other makes do. 
The stove can be safely shipped to any part of the 
country. Our circulars give complete information. 


and Royal Prussian Court Pianist. 
New York, April 1, 1892. 
SMITH & ANTHOXY STOVECO, ©& 
Makers of Hub Staves, Rarges abd Heaters, 


48 to 54 Union St., Boston. 
AYER’S 


N A® Hygienic COFFEE. 
PIA re) S A Heaith Drink, Nerve and Brain Food 
The Recognized Standard of Modern 


Piano Manufacture. 
Kaltimore, Washington New York, 


E,W TYLER, Sole Agent. 
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ntains all the elements one’s system r 
Prepared by M. S, AYER, of B 
A Vegetarian for many year 


Price 20 cents per pound. 





Directions. Prepare the same as cofee, 
178 Tremont St., Beeston, Mase. | more than twoethirds as much for same a 
A cream of tartar baking Powder. High- ———— f water, on - ta 7 po . r two lat 
j ‘ Oo 1@ dlrectlo I ‘ wiil usé 
est of all in leavening strength. — Latest Follow the directions and you 


United States Government Food Report. Principal grocers sell tt. 


x ovat Baixo Pownen Co,, 106 Wall St. CHAS \ OMITH K (i I ig emer 
giles , "| M.S. AYER, 191 State St.. Boston 


; - 
price 15 








CHURCH REMODELING. 


REDUCTION IN GAS BILLS | THOMAS W. SiLLOWAY, Church Architect. N 
Can be secured by using our 10 Park Sq., Room 8, Opp. Prov. R. R. Station 
Mr. Silloway’s long practice in remoude 
NEW CAS TIP churches enables him to save and utilize a 
— WITH J valuable parts of an ed fice, and for a comparat 
A 1 - t bl Ch ly small outlay produce a building prefera 
Adjustable 1eeck. ‘ most re: pects to a new one of much greats 
Announce the Opening teriecaie erie eluates wi 
. practice economy, and where the means ar 
OF THEIR ited. A visit to the premists will be made 





DIRECT IMPORTATIONS ‘se SSS" 8" 


FINE WOOLENS Ftd Tis! 6:2 50_Yrs. 
| Absolutely Safe Investment. 


| CHAS. AL SMITH & CO, | vise tsi 
ean 18 and 20 SCHOOL ST.) 


Geo, Leonard, 246 Washingtoa St., Boston, ™ 
LIVE AGENTS wanted in every place where; C. G. BEAL, 


EQUITABLE 


MORTGAGE COMPANY, 











E, G. BEAL. 





Non-Corrosive Gas Tip Co. RAYMOND’S 


Capital Paid up (in Cash)......... $2 
525 Washington St., Boston, Mass. | VACATION rene RA ae 





-| EXCURSIONS. 


ALL TRAVELING EXPENSES INCLUDED, 
FIVE PER CENT, GOLD DEBENTURES. 
= <wewwsewen 


|} VALUABLE BOOK ABOUT INVESTMES 
| SENT ON APPLICATION 
| f 


OFFICES — Lond 
Parties will leave Boston via Chicago and the 


New York, 40 Wall St. Amsterdam 
; 2 Boston, 117 Devonshire St. Berlin. 
Santa Fe Route November lO and December 8. 
r | 


| Philadelphia, corner 4th and Chestnut © 
factory or out- | PASADENA. 


MUNICIPAL BONDS, 


RETURNING 3 3-4 TO 6 PER CENT, 









RUBBER 


ROOFING 


for house, barn, 


LOS ANGELES, 
RIVERSIDE, 


SIDE, uana, | Mass, Real Estate Co. 


MONTEREY 246 Washington St., Boston. 


and other California points. Fach trip will be made 
Per Cent. 


It is ready for use and easily applied by any one 
FOR SHED OR HEN-HOUSE 


Excellent roof complete 
Per 10 square feet. $2.00, 
Send stamp for sampie and state size of roof. 


in a Special Train of Magnificent Pullman | 
— Vestibuled Sleeping and Dining 
rs. 


LJ J 
The tickets cover every expense of travel both | Dividends 
ways and give the holders «ntire freedom on the Pa- 
cific Coast. They pros ide for visits to the Raymond 








, + - at East Pasedens, Redlands, Riverside, Los An- 
Pe rsons of ever geles, San Diego, Redondo Beach, Santa’ Barbara, 
class sta San Francisco, Santa Cruz, Monterey, San Jose, 
~ Class, St Mount Hamilton, San Rafael, and other leading re- | Invests in Central Real Estate in growing 
tion and condition can be | R seurn uce See ee 
; ” os 1€ return tickets may be used on Any Reg-| Capital paidin - - . 1,300.00 
found that W ill praise the uSe ular Train until July 1893, or with ant ene 5: Surplus - - ° . - 100,000 


Ten Returning Parties under Special Es- 
ORGANIZED IN 1885. 

Paid Dividends of 5 per ct. a year for 4)-2 years. 

Paid Dividends .f7 per ct. a year since Juiy, 18% 

Av.Dividend: ince organization over 6 per ct.ayeat 

Surplus at close of last fiscal year, over $100,(% 

Additional California Excursions: January <= 


12and 17, February 7 and 16, and Ma ch 7 and 9. Stock offered for sale at $108 per share 


It . eek at the World’s Fair included if de- 
1as : 


Board coupons supplied for long o- short so- 











eads. Sold by Druggists. 





$500. in Christmas Presents. 


Competition open 


For the best and most effective article, suggestion or phrase for 
popular use in advertising the merit of Cleveland’s Baking Powder, 
a present of $200 will be given; for the ten next best $20 each; and 


for the ten next best $10 each. 
ments is not necessary. 
even a suggestion may prove to be 


Conditions :—Competition open to women only, 


contain over 200 words. Verses if sent 


your suggestion on one sheet of paper, 


and mail es defow. All communications 


awards will be made as soon thereafter as 
Address Secretary of Cleveiand Baking 


Some Facts that may give 





A simple 


| 
Excur ‘onsto M $ y 
| 7, and March 7, extco: January 17, February | Send to or call at the office for information. 





— 





| Send for deserint've bh ok, mention(n 
whether California or Mexico tour is desir: d. e| 


| RAYMOND & WHITCOMB, 
296 Washington St. (opposite School St.) Boston. 
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NASAL TUBE 





A Small 
Quantity of 


Lieb'gCompanys 
Extract of Beet 


Added to any Soup, 
Sauce or Gravy gives 
Strength and Fine Flavor. 


Invaluable in Improved & Economic Cooker! 
Makes cheapest. purest and best Beef Te4- 





to Women Only. 





Experience in writing advertise- 
statement, a happy expression or 
the best. 









Contributions must not 
must not contain over six lines. Write 
your full name and address on another, 
must reach us by December 24th. The 
0ssible. 

owder Co., 81 Fulton St., New York. 
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you a hint or suggestion: 


Is the! 








+ one 
> gw I] 
Cleveland's baking powder 1s perfectly pure and wholesome. THE ENVELOPE SYSTE coset ul Mor 
It does not contain alum, ammonia or any other adulterant. religious purposes. We supply everything requ fot 
Everything used in making it is named on the label. it k nvel pes, printed. numbered end date tir ister 
tly w ' yoxXes, offering cards, &c., &c RINT! 
Consumers know exactly what they are eating NEW METHOD OF TREATING CATARRK every B,, nm bog St ir = 
It is the strongest of all pure cream of tartar powders. 8 . f . ww Street 
as ye . . ent to any part of the countr Th P l 204 Water trees 
A rounded teaspoonful will do as much as a heaping one of any other. “ y- e au alconer . » Md. 
7 1 s 9 Baltimore, a 
Food raised with it does not dry up quickly, as when made with other powders. eee, AND BEST METHOD —_———$———____ » Bs 
Itis more convenient and more economical! than the ordinary cream of tartar and soda. Ho a Whole families can be cured — 
“9 “sr : a" ‘Sita 8 ‘ ast Geet tos the ch at a trifling expense. A cure guaranteed, or mone 
The latest official reports show it to be first class, and first im tts class. refanded. Give us youraddress, it will i 3 E 
2 The U. S. Government buys it for the Army officers f = : : you nothing, and we will ma! to you a Ur THI 4 
Government Chemists, State Assayers and other official authorities testify to its superiority. twining full description of this marvelous discovery "Wea can ateo this cogent : 
Writers on domestic science, as Marion Harland, Mrs. McBride and Mrs. Parker, endorse it, DR. FEF. ECCLES f wf § Anrore sends 
> 


Teachers of cooking, as Mrs. Lincoln, Mrs. Korer and Mrs. Dearborn, prefer it. 


These are some of 1ts points of excellence ; 





of women who are using itevery day 


others may have occurred to some of the thousands 
Other facts are given in ourcook book. Mailed free 





Le machine a thorough test Ait attachments 
y _ year 


Free trial at the office. 
181 Tremont St,, Boston, Mass. 


free. Every machine wart antes * wt 
For catalog, full p irticulars, € Wave 
this adv. out and send to 0S 

, Dept (hicag® 
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